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Super-Phosphate of Lime, Raw and 
Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Sulphate 
Magnesia, &c., &C. 
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STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 
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WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 West Lombard Street. 
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No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGIN® 
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Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills. Sash, e 
Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, & , &c. ~~ AGRICU LTURAL ENGINES A SF | 
Lath, Shingle and Barre] Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery, all . 
Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and Mill pa a Geners or 
NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.”S VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. sd | 
THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. j@~Send for Descriptive Catalogue and List. | 
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What is the Secret of Successful 
Farming ? 

June 

The 

care- 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met on 
7th, at the farm of Hon. James D. Watters. 
proceedings are given in the y/s, whose 
taking and attentive editor deserves great credit 
for his faithful record of the doings and sayings 
of this advanced Maryland club. 

The farm, buildings, &c., were thoroughly 
examined by the committee, who made a very 
favorable report. They admired the extensive 
and picturesgue view from many points on 
Judge Watters’ farm; commended his pure short- 
horn cows and calves, his fine large oxen; 
thought his pasture fields were turning to blue 
grass and green grass; said that his corn field 
was in nice order, showing a good growth; that 
the wheat, all of which had been sown on stalk 
ground, looked weil; his pure Southdown sheep 
were fat and plump; his Arabian colt, two years 
old, is a fine animal, clean-limbed, well formed, 
and of good size. They examined the stables, 
which were well arranged and clean, and pro- 
nounced the Judge’s improved method of fast- 
ening cattle a valuable invention. The com- 
mittee noticed a marked difference where the 
grass had been top-dressed with Allen’s bone for 
corn, and approved of the plan. The committee 
thought the Judge had made a wonderful im- 
provement in the appearance of the farm and 
the stock since he has been managing it himself. 

In reply to a question Judge Watters said he 
applied from 800 to 1,000 ibs. of bone dust to the 
acre, on sod, and thought the results justified its 
use in that quantity and in that manner. He 
sows the bone a year before the ground is 
plowed for corn. He has 204 acres, 125 of which 
are arable land, and has 50 cows, calves and 
oxen. 

The 
was opened by Judge Watters himself, who read 
an Essay on Farm Economy—detining Economy 
as the using of one’s means to the best advant- 
age, and illustrating the difference between 
economy and frugality and parsimony. The 
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foolish servant whom we read of, who hid his 
talent, may have been parsimonious, or he may 
have been simply a frugal soul; but certainly 
only the economical servants received the 
commendation of “well done, thou good and 
faithful.” Frugality is something like salt, which 
is useful in saving our bacon but not worth a cent 
to fatten our hogs. True economy is the noblest 
virtue of them all, and is the grand secret of 
success, no matter in what direction our energies 
may be directed. 

He spoke at some length of the means which 
the farmer uses to accomplish his purpose, under 
the general heads of Time, Labor and Money, 
illustrating each as he went along, and present- 
ing the idea all the while that economy is not 
something which can be learned as the boy 
learns his multiplication table, but somethin 
which must be acquired by experience anc 
observation. That all of us must make mistakes, 
but the wise man profits by his mistakes and 
does not make the same ones over and over 
again. The successful man is the one who 
makes the fewest mistakes. He spoke of time as 
a wonderful agent, working for us while we 
sleep; and one which the farmer should use not 
only intelligently but economically. A stern 
chase is proverbially a long chase, and the farmer 
who is always a little behind his work labors at 
a great disadvantage. If we think it incumbent 
on us to get all we can out of the laborer whom 
we hire for a dollar, how much more important 
is it to wisely employ this agent which works so 
silently and yet so constantly and effectively ! 

Under the head of labor he dwelt principally 
upon the importance of directing it so as to 
accomplish the best results. That the amount 
of labor is not so important as the manner in 
which it is managed and directed. 

He considered money as a means merely and 
not asanend. Asa medium of exchange anda 
representative of value, of course it is converti- 
ble into whatever men esteem valuable and 
desirable, and vice versa. While our discussion 
this evening looks probably rather to the mate- 
rial success of the farmer—that is, to big crops 
and a comfortable bank account—still that is not 
the only measure of success, nor the only use for 
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money. There is a higher aim, which seeks to 
supply our natural craving for objects of beauty 
around us, and which strives to secure substan- 
tial happiness for ourselves and those about us. 

George E Silver remarked that different 
modes of farming might be equally successful. 
Farmers should use brain work. Some men 
exerted themselves to get as much muscular 
work as possible from hired labor, while they 
neglected brain work. This he held to be 
wrong. He had known successful farmers who 
did not exert much muscular force themselves, 
but were expert in managing and directing the 
labor on the farm. The secret of success, he 
thought, is to be prompt—ready to do work at 
the right time and with proper implements. 
Many of us work with machinery and imple- 
ments which worry us and tax our patience. 
We would be better off if we threw them away 
or burned them. Applying fertilizers pays 

R. John Rogers said he thought Judge Wat- 
ters had found out the secret of successful farm- 
ing, and he would like to learn it from him. 
One thing he regarded as important: a man 
should live strictly within his means. Farmers 
sometimes grow impatient and improve too 
rapidly. They become crippled in their means 
and their energies become paralyzed; whereas 
if more patient they would be more successful. 
If a farmer has means he cannot invest in any 
way so profitably as to improve his land. It is 
wiser to put the surplus on the land than in 
buildings, although he was in favor of good 
buildings on a farm. But first of all improve 
the land. Mr. Rogers said he never saw a 
farmer succeed on poor land, if he kept it 
poor. 

Major A. M. Hancock said it was an old propo- 
sition that if a man feeds his land, the land will 
feed him. He thought the business of applying 
fertilizers might be overdone. He did not believe 
aman makes money by putting on a ton of bone 
to the acre at one time, but thought it would pay 
better to divide the ton into four parts, and apply 
them successively instead of all together. Bone 
dust or lime should be thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. When applied too heavily we do not 
get the benefit of it. Economy of time is one of 
the secrets of successful farming. <A successful 
man is always up to his work and never lets it 
push him. Major Hancock thought more econo- 
my in expenditures was necessary among 
farmers. Like everybody else they have been 
spending more than they have been making. 

Silas B. Silver.—Every farmer should think 
out his working and work out his thinking. He 
should put into practical use to-day his thoughts 
and experiences of yesterday. A farmer should 
be as familiar with his farm as a student with 
every page of his book. The leaks should be 
attended to, such as waste of time, of means and 
of labor. The greatest help, however, in making 
good crops is good seasons 

James Lee agreed with other members as to 
the importance of a liberal application of fer- 
tilizers, even if a farmer is compelled to go in 
debt for them. He would put on half a ton of 
bone-dust to the acre, and thought it would pay 
well. His key-note is, always do the best you 


can with everything on the farm. 





Benjamin Silver, Jr., said one of the secrets of 
success is, never put off until to-morrow what 
can be done to-day. If a fence or gate needs 
repairing, do at it once. No useless stock should 
be kept. We ought to use only the best imple- 
ments, so as to save labor and economize time. 
A farmer should study every field on his place 
and see what is the best way to save labor and 
ensure a crop. 

Edward M. Allen said farmers do not appreci- 
ate the importance of lite matters in producing 
large results. A farmer should reduce the ex- 


| pense of working crops as much as possible. 





In the first place it is important to plow the 
ground well, harrow it twice as well as is ordi- 
narily done. Every time the ground is har- 
rowed roll it. The crop should be planted at the 
proper time. The most successful farmers are 
those who plant and gather their crops at the 
right time. In saving hay he thought Harford 
county farmers were far behind their Cecil 
county neighbors. The latter appreciate the 
importance of saving it in the best manner. 
Here we sometimes let it stand too long. We 
lose money in many ways from want of thought 
and from following old beaten tracks. Mr. 
Allen thought more money is wasted by pastur- 
ing stock than in any other way. We could 
make twice as much by keeping up all the ani- 
mals on tie plnce, the year around. Grass 
should be cut and carried to them. One man 
can cut and carry grass to 40 cattle, by proper 
management. In soiling cattle he would have 
a shed in the field, with a car track between two 
rows of cattle. Grass enough could be cut in 
the morning to last all day, and arrangements 
could be made whereby a portion of the grass 
could be fed at proper intervals with a little 
labor. The time will come, Mr. Allen thought, 
when the soiling system will be universally 
adopted. 

Thos. Lochary regarded close personal atten- 
tion as the great thing to insure success. We 
should save time, labor and money in everything 
we undertake to do. 

Bennett H. Barnes thought a farmer to suc- 
ceed should consider well the quality of his land 
and the way it lays, so as to be able to apply the 
proper fertilizers and work it judiciously. 

William Webster regarded four things as 
essential to make farming a success. These 
were industry, brains, fertilizers and improved 
machinery. Industry without brains would be 
worthless. He did not mean that a man should 
work himself, but should give his own personal 
attention to his business. With industry and 
brains he should use fertilizers. He would not 


| apply them extravagantly, but did not think 


1,000 Ibs. of bone-dust to the acre too much. 
Improved machinery is also important. <A 
farmer who will use these four things will be a 
useful citizen and a public benefactor. The 
causes of failure in farming he attributed to 
stinting the land of fertilizers, leaving work to 
take care of itself and using old and worthless 
tools. With the four things he mentioned farm- 
ing could be made as successful as any other 
business. 

Capt. Murphy thought Mr. Allen’s suggestion 
a good one, and said that in connection there- 
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with a mode of fastening cattle conyeniently 
was important. 

George L. Van Bibber said it would be pre- 
sumptuous on his part to theorize on such a 
subject in the presence of so many good farm- 
ers. He thought that of all professions and 
callings the most difficult to learn was to bea 
successful practical farmer. A man may learn 
to be a theoretical farmer, by observation, read- 
ing, &c., but no man can be a successful practical 
farmer unless reared to it. Of course there are 
some exceptions, but these merely prove the 
rule. Mr. Van Bibber said Judge Watters’ idea 
of economy and of success in farming were 
totally differen: from his. His idea of success in 
farming is to make money by it. If a farmer 
improved his land, made it very productive and 
died in debt, he would not regard his life as hav- 
ing been a success. 

Johns H. Janney’s idea of a successful man 
was one who obtained the most enjoyment and 
did the most good in life. The man who hoards 
the most money is not always the most success- 
ful. But if a man enjoys his blessings as he 
roes along and‘ educates and provides for his 
amily his life is a success. How to attain this 
success is the question. He agreed with Mr. 
Webster that industry and brain were necessary ; 
but close observation should also be used. A 
man should remember what he sees and prac- 
tices. All make mistakes. The first time it is 
not our own fault, but the second time it is. 
Close personal attention is one of the principal 
levers of success in any husiness. It is false 
economy for a farmer with 250 acres or more of 
land to work himself, One pair of eyes are 
worth as much as four pairs of hands. Be with 
your hands a great deal. Go about the place 
constantly; see what needs repairing and 
have it attended to. 

J. M. Streett said he was not a practical farm- 
er, and therefore had no experience to give. He 
undertook to farm for three years, but without 
success. This he attributed to want of attention 
to the business. He was certain that farming 
cannot be made a success without special atten- 
tion. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen said if he had known 
how to make farming u success he would have 
practiced it long ago. His ideas, he said, 
had been expressed by other members. He 
thought successful farming required constant 
attention, economy and industry. We all ought 
to use our brains a great deal more, and perhaps 
our hands, too. 


James H. Ball said he had come so far short of 


his ideal dreams that he hardly felt competent to 
say what might give success. Close personal 
attention he regarded as important. The mode 
of farming and of manuring had changed very 
much within a few years. We might manure 
more with great success. In this neighborhood 
handling cattle has added to the fertility of the 
soil. 

John Moores said it required close personal 
application to business to make a successful far- 
mer. A good farmer must combine all the quali- 
ties of a good merchant, a good lawyer, a good 
doctor and a good mechanic. He must be a 
good buyer anda good salesman, especially where 
cattle is the monied crop, as is the case with 





the majority of this club. As to what consti- 


tutes success—a farmer who improves his farm 
is successful. A man might take a good farm 
and make more money out of it than by improv- 
ing poor land. But the man who improves the 
land makes a good name. A farmer should 
spend a good deal of timein reading. We want 
theory with our practice. Farmers’ clubs are 
also useful. 

8. M. Lee said to be successful a man must 
fertilize his lands and make them produce money, 
but the expense of fertilizers should be insjde 
the profits of the crops. Improved impleme 
are also of the greatest importance to succe‘s, 
With the labor-saving implements of to-day he 
could do as much work, with the assistance of 
one man, as his father could do with ten hands 
and the old-fashioned implements of his day. 
Native adaptedness and a regular apprenticeship 
to the business are prerequisites to success as & 
farmer. 

George R. Glasgow.—A farmer should not 
undertake more than he can successtully accom- 
plish. It is necessary to be industrious, economi- 
cal and persevering. Have a fixed time to plant 
crops, and do not vary from it. Do not plant 
early one season and late the next. You may 
miss your crop both times. Also in selling 
wheat, have a fixed rule. Sell either in the 
spring or in the fall, but always sell at the time 
you fix. He thought it safer to sell in the fall 
than to run the risk of keeping through the 
winter. The old proverb says: 

‘**Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 

Perhaps that is the secret of successful farming. 

James M. Cain believed that any man who 
would attend personally to his farm, manuring 
pretty heavily, would be successful. In using 
bone-dust he did not think half a ton to the acre 
too much. On one of his fields during the past 
six vears he has put 14 tons to the acre. 

Robert E Morgan endorsed all Mr. George 
Silver had said about burning all the old ma- 
chinery and getting new. Many men have been 
successful in improving poor land and after get- 
ting it improved the shrinkage in the land has 
been so great that the land would not sell for as 
much as before anything was put on it. 

Wm. F. Hays says a farmer must have brains 
and ambition. He did not think a little money, 
also, would hurt a bit. 

Thomas A. Hays says a successful practical 
farmer should be sober, honest and industrious. 
If he has two of these qualities and not the 
other he cannot get along. What we undertake 
must be pursued vigorously to be successful. 
In putting in crops, till thoroughly before seed- 
ing and afterwards. Watch the little leaks and 
do not put off little repairs until to-morrow, but 
do them now. It is useless to work with infe- 
rior tools. We cannot expect good work from 
laborers with poor tools. Broken tools should 
be repaired as soon as broken, so as to have them 
ready when needed again. A man can learn a 
great deal by reading and observing. 

R. Harris Archer, the president, said a man’s 
success in farming depended upon his heritage— 
upon the kind of land he may be placed on. If 
a man is placed on some very poor land he can 
never succeed. In his opinion success in farm- 
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does the most good to bis fellow-man. 
Adjourned to meet at Mr. Johns H. Janney’s, 

on Saturday, August 2d. Question for discus- 

siou: “What is the best system of farming ?” 


°ee 


Pleuro-Pneumonia, the Lung-Plague 
of Cattle. 





The Jersey Cattle Club’s Bulletin for May con- 
tains an elaborate and exhaustive article on this 
malady, which has lately attracted so much 
attention, from Prof. James Law, the eminent 
veterinarian, the main portion of which we give, 
as instructive in itself and valuable to be put on 
record, and especially that existing in our own 
State, there is, at present, under our laws, no 
method of protection from the ravages, or of 
preventing the extension of this scourge. 

Definition.—A specific contagious disease pecu- 
liar to cattle, and manifested by a long period 
of incubation (ten days to two months,) by a 
slow, insidious onset, by a low type of fever, and 
by the occurrence of inflammation in the air- 
passages, lungs, and their coverings, with an 
extensive exudation into lungs and pleure. 

History.—As in the case of all genuine plagues, 
small-pox, cholera, rinderpest, aphthous fever, 
etc., we know nothing of the original source of 
the lung-fever contagium. 
only as it is introduced into a country or herd by 
a diseased animal or some of its infecting pro- 
ducts. In ancient as in modern times, in the 
Old World as in the new, the malady can ever 
be traced in connection with the aggregation of 
cattle in herds made up from different districts 
and countries. Aristotle, writing three hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, says: 
which live in herds are subject to a malady dur- 
ing which the breathing becomes hot and fre- 

uent. The ears droop and they cannot eat. 

hey die rapidly, and the lungs are found 
spoiled.” Here the facts that cattle alone suffer, 
that large herds suffer most, that the lungs are 
the seat of the diseased changes, and that the 
mortality was high, all point toward the proba- 
ble existence of this plague at that remote epoch. 
Equally indefinite are the reports of the ancient 
Greek veterinarians, and still more so those of 
the Roman writers on bucolics. At a later date 
Valentini describes a fatul lung disease of cattle 
which all acknowledge to have reference to the 
lung-plague, and from this time onward the 
records of the disease become more trequent and 
definite. The modern history of the malady 
may, however, be all summed up in this, that 


“ing does not mean who dies the richest, but who | as the Free-Trade Act came intu operation in 


| the latter year the constant ingress of infected 
| Dutch stock has kept the pestilence active ever 


We know the disease | 


“The cattle | 


since. From England it was carried back to the 
Continent, infecting at different times the more 
northern countries of Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Schleswig-Holstein, Oldenburg, and Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. From England, too, it was 
conveyed to Australia, in 1858, by a Short-horn 
cow, and the germ thus introduced has cost the 
colony untold losses, which still continue. From 
England, further, it was carried in the systems 
of infected cows to New Jersey in 1847, and to 
Brooklyn in 1850. From Holland it was sent 
in the systems of infected cows to Brooklyn in 
1843, to the Cape of Good Hope, and to Massa- 
chusetts in 1859. It still exists in all these coun- 
tries, excepting those in which active measures 
have been adopted for its extermination, 

Jauses of the Disease—The known cause of 
the disease may be summed up in one word, 
contagion. All sorts of causes have been invoked 
to account for the spontaneous appearance of the 
disease; but the theorists should first have 
assured themselves that they had seen a sponta- 
neous case of the disease before attempting to 
account for it. Delafond attributed it to: 1. 
Impurity of the air in stables; 2. Excessively 
rich food; 3. Secretion of milk to excess; 
Chills of the skin in inclement weather, and the 
breathing of cold air when suddenly taken from 
a warm stable; 5. Drinking iced water; 6. 
Waters charged with corrupting organic mat- 
ter; 7. Overwork in summer; 8. Hereditary 
predisposition ; 9. Some unknown atmospheric 
or telluric conditions, usually referred to as 
epidemic influences. The answer to one and all 
of these allegations is this: that these have all 
prevailed to an equal extent at different times in 
ditferent parts of the world, and do so stili; but 
no one of them, nor all put together, can be 
shown to have produced this disease in any 
country from which cattle, and cattle products, 
from an infected country have been rigidly ex- 
cluded. In many cases, indeed, we fiud these 
alleged causes operating with the greatest inten- 
sity in isolated countries where this malady has 
never been known. The cow-stables of England 
were far worse ventilated at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century than they are to-day; 
yet this disease was unknown in Great Britain 
until Dutch and Dutch-infected Lrish cattle were 
imported in 1842. None feed with a more lavish 
hand than dairymen, yet the dairy countries of 


' Denmark and Schleswig have only known this 


whenever the commissariat demands of a large | 
army led to the aggregation of cattle from all , 


quarters, and especially from the east of Europe, 
then this and other animal] plagues have gained 
a wide extension. More interesting is the com- 
paratively recent extension of the disease to 
other and distant countries by sea. It was im- 
— into Cork, Ireland, by Dutch cows sent 

y the British consul at The Hague to an Irish 
friend. From this centre it spread through Ire- 
land, and reached Great Britain about 1842, and 


disease as the result 6f importation, and have 
long since freed themselves from the pest. The 
Channel Islands, which produce the richest 
milkers in the world, have never known this 
disease, but only because all landing of foreign 
cattle is criminal. Inclemency, variability and 
extremes of the weather are above all charac- 
teristic of the Highlands of Scotland, yet the 
Highlands, which breed their own stock and 
suffer a large egress but no ingress of cattle, 
have never been ravaged by this affection, 
whereas in the mild and equable lowlands it has 
decimated the herds yearly. The immunity of 
countries with the rigorous climates of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and above all our West- 
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ern plains, where the ‘cattle : are often wintered 
without shelter, is even more strikingin this 
respect. Iced water and corrupt malarious 
water are all that the cattle can obtain in many 
of vur Western States, but there is no evidence 
that this disease has ever existed anywhere in 
the West, and no danger whatever attaches to 
our Western cattle until they have entered 
infected localities in the East. Similar remarks 
may be made of overwork and hereditary pre- 
disposition, as also of epidemic and telluric con- 
ditions, which are but cloaks for ignorance, 
and a persistent adherence to an unfounded 
idea. 

The incontrovertible fact that we can point 
to no country (out of the centre of the eastern 
continent) in which this disease prevails, into 
which we cannot also trace its introduction in 
the system of aa infected animal, or some of its 
products, must put to silence all claims to its 
spontaneous development in those countries. This 
grand truth, that the disease is only known 
to-day as the result of contagion dawned upon 
some of the best medical minds of the last cen- 
tury. The renowned physiologist, Haller, writ- 
ing in his native Switzerland, the mountains of 
which had been maligned as the source and 
native home of the plague, claimed that, on the 
contrary, it was utterly unknown save as the 
result of importation. The la-t quarter of a 
century has given effect to Haller’s representa- 
tion of a century before; the disease has been 
exterminated and the herds of the Alpine and 
Jura mountains and valleys freed from the pest. 
A list of other States which have expelled this 
disease from their borders deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connection; these are Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, Olden- 
burg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin in the Old 
World, and Massachusetts and Connecticut in 
the New. To the same purpose speaks the 
immunity of Spain and Portugal, guarded by 
their peninsular position, the bold walls of the 
Pyrenees, and the entire absence of cattle traf- 
ic; of parts of Brittany and Normandy, of the 
Channel Islands, and of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, that breed their own stock and never im- 
port. To the same end speaks also the absence 
of the disease in our Western States, and in 
Massachusetts since 1869, when she crushed out 
the imported plague. The disease, then, is only 
known as 2 contagious malady, and the unhy- 
gienic conditions above referred to only tavor its 
propagation so far as they favor the preservation 
of the morbid germ already in existence, or 
weaken the animal vitality and power of resist- 
ance and lay the subject more open to disease. 
Faulty surroundings will greatly favor the dis- 
semination of the disease, but have never been 
known to generate it. The primary origin of 
its germ is as great a mystery as in the case of 
small-pox or plague. 

Ineubation.—The germs of the disease when 
received into the system lie latent for a period 
averaging from a month to six weeks before any 
outward symptoms are manifested. This period 
may be considerably abridged by any existing 
fever or excitement, or it may be lengthened to 
even three months in exceptional cases. This 
long period of latentcy after the germs have 
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| been taken in makes this the most dangerous, 
| and in the long run the most destructive of all 
animal plagues. Like rinderpest and foot and 
mouth disease, it spreads in the track of invad- 
ing armies in the Old World, and in the course 
of cattle-traftic from infected countries; but, 
unlike them, its presence is not speedily recog- 
nized, and it is only after extensive and long- 
continued losses that stock-owners are roused to 
a sense of their danger. The two other plagues 
mentioned show themselves respectively after 
four and two days, and people are roused at 
once to take measures against them, while the 
extreme shortness of their hidden course is a 
tolerably effectual barrier to the sale of animals 
out of infected herds. With lung-fever, on the 
other hand, the infected animal may be sent 
across the ocean, or over the continent from sea 
to sea, before there is the slightest suspicion of 
anything amiss. Thus, in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous persons, the infected are separated from the 
sick and disposed of to unsuspecting persons, or 
they are purchased by a certain class of dealers 
at alow price and sent into new and distant 
localities to be re-sold at full value. 


Symptoms.—The obvious initial symptoms are 
slignt shivering or chill, erection of the hair 
along the back, alternations of heat and cold of 
the horns and limbs, and an occasional cough, 
sometimes harsh and rasping, at others weak 
and husky, and especially likely to occur when 
the beast is driven out into the cold air, when 
drinking cold water, or when rapidly driven for 
ashort distance. The dung becomes dry and 
scanty, the urine diminished and high-colored, 
and the milk-secretion lessened. About this 
time there is a material rise in the temperature 
of the body (to 103°, 104° or 105° Fahr.,) and a 
careful examination of the chest will detect 
abnormal sounds. On percussion, the affected 
parts of the lung fail to show their usual reso- 
nance, giving forth a dull, dead, solid sound. 
The ear, applied over the part, detects various 
unnatural sounds. First, there is usually a loud, 
rasping, blowing sound coming from the large 
air-tubes, and if the intervening lung is consoli- 
dated this is especiaily loud aud ciear. The 
heart’s sounds are often heard unusually loud 
and in unnatural situations. On the consoli- 
dated parts of the lung the natural soft breath- 
ing murmur is usually lessened in strength or 
entirely lust. and around its margin a slight 
crackling sound, like that caused by the burning 
of salt, may be observed. The extension of area 
of dullness on percussion, of the loud blowing 
or heart sounds, and of the diminished respiratory 
murmur, and the widening of the line of fine 
crackling, show the daily increase of disease in 
the lung-tissue. When the membrane covering 
the lung is implicated, there is at first a low 
friction sound hem the rubbing of the dry sur- 
faces on each other, and later, with the accumu- 
lation of liquid in the lower part of the chest, a 
dullness on percussion and an entire absence of 
all natural sounds up to a given horizontal line 
on one or both sides. With later changes in the 
air-passages, the lungs, and their coverings, still 
other sounds appear, but these it is needless to 
notice at length. 

As the effusion into the lungs and chest in- 
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creases the symptons become much more marked; 
the breathing gets to be rapid and labored, espe- 
cially after exercise ; the abdomen rises and falls, 
the ribs move excessively, and the nostrils are 
unnaturally dilated. At this stage any exertion, 
pinching of the back, or a slight blow on the 
ribs, will produce a groan. In severe cases the 
difficulty of breathing becomes extreme, the 
ribs and flanks heave laboriously, the elbows are 
turned out and fixed, the head is extended into 
a line with the neck, and a deep grunt, emitted 


with each breath, may be heard at a distance of 


fifty paces from the animal. In this condition 
the patient stands obstinately, as the recumbent 
position increases the already almost insuffera- 
bie difficulty of breathing, and it only drops 
when about to die. A rapid pulse and a speedy 
and extreme loss of flesh are marked symptoms, 
the breath is mawkish and fevered, and vari- 
ous digestive disorders appear. The appetite 
and rumination have been impaired or suspended, 
and now gaseous distension of the paunch and 

rofuse, exhaustive diarrhcea are liable to set in. 

excessive secretion from the kidneys is another 
common occurrence in the advanced stages, and 
often hastens death. 

In very many cases, however, these severe 
symptoms are never shown, the disease runs a 
mild course, and its presence is likely to escape 
recognition unless the tests of careful thermome- 
try, with auscultation and percussion, are resorted 
to. The mildest of these have been called the 
latent form of the disease, and it is a common 
occurrence for cattle suffering in this way to be 
bought unsuspectingly and placed in a healthy 
herd, with most ruinous results. This occult 
form of the disease is exceedingly common at 
present in the infected districts, and renders the 
work of stamping-out the malady one requiring 
great delicacy and skill. 

In mild cases recovery may be perfect, the 
entire lung clearing up and the animal becoming 
more valuable than before from the fact thata 
first attack usually confers an immunity from a 
second. In some cases, however, of apparent 
recovery sections of diseased and even dead 
lung remain, encysted in the centre of the organ, 
and such animals are liable to infect others for 
many months after the disease has apparently 
censed. 

Appearances of the diseased Lungs.—These are 
as varied as the stage and grade of the attack. 
In some recent and mild cases there may be little 
more than redness and opaque cloudiness of the 
mu ous membrane in some ef the terminal air- 
passages, with thickening of the loose connec- 
tive tissue around them by exudation, In others 
the exudation and thickening around the air- 
tubes are greater, and extend to the lobules to 
which these tubes lead, and to the loose tissue 
around them, but the infiltration is usually 
sharply defined by the margins of the lobules, 
though a number of adjacent ones may be in- 
volved. At this stage the lung is red and con- 
gested and sinks in water, but is soft, yielding 
and elastic, and if cut into exudes an abundant 
pale straw-colored liquid. Later the consoli- 


dated lung becomes firm like liver, friable, und 
when cut presents a dark red, granular surface 
at the points corresponding to the lobules, and 
yellowish-white lines corresponding to the inter- 
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lobular tissues. Other changes, like gray hepa- 
tization, softening, abscess, caverns (vomice,) 
uniform blackening by blocking of vessels, gan- 
grene of vortions of lung, accumulations of 
liquid in the chest, the presence of false mem- 
branes binding the lungs to the ribs, etc., are 
found in different subjects. 

Stamping-out —When this disease exists in a 
limited area of any country, and threatens to 
spread to all parts of that country, when it is 
already sapping the trade in live-stock and pre- 
venting the vast possibilities of its development, 
it is most reprehensible to subject the sufferers 


| to medical treatment, to inoculate exposed and 


infected herds, or to do anything that will tend 
to the continued production of the poison, or 
that will retard even for an hour the adoption of 
swift and effective measures for its extinction. 
Isolation and disinfection may be resorted to in 
case one infected herd in a country well removed 
from all others, and valuable enough to warrant 
a watch day and night to prevent the ingress 
and egress of man or animal. This has been 
successfully done in the case of imported Ayr- 
shires in Norway. But if applied over a large 
number of herds in different States it must 
prove ruinously expensive, and the isolation can 
never be so perfect nor continuous as to be an 
effectual safeguard against contagion. In such 
cases it becomes, like inoculation, a means 


| rather of spreading than stamping-out the dis- 
| ease. 


Simple quarantining of herds over a 
State or States is, therefore, a most dangerous 
resort, and the most ruinous to the owners of 
the stock embargoed. 

The only satisfactory and economical course 


| istoslavghter the sick as soon as detected, to make 
| most thorough disinfection, not only of the 
| premises but of the surviving animals, and to 


remunerate the owners for the enf: reed slaugh- 


‘ter out of a fund set apart for the purpose. 


Already this is telling most favorably on the 
disease in New York, and soon we hope to pre- 
sent a clefn bill of health for our bovine popu- 
lation. 


Carroll Co. Farming. 


Among the numerous agricultural clubs in 
Maryland, composed of the best class of farmers 
of the State, there is one in Carroll Co., called 
the “Union Bridge Club,’ which is one of the 
live institutions of the county, and in which we 
perceive the ladies take an active interest. The 


| meeting for May was at Granville 8. Haines’ 


farm, of which the examining committee speaks 
in high terms in their report, in the course of 
which they say : 

“In looking over the broad green meadow in 
front of the house, the idea of fertilizing it by 


| causing the floods to spread as much as possible 


over the valley was suggested, when a member 
proposed that a dam be built across the stream, 
near the upper end of the meadow, so as to turn 
the waters in time of floods over the grass,—thus 
retaining and utilizing much of the rich soil 
which is swept dy thousands of tons from our 
corn-fields to the ocean.” 

The pro eedings of the club are reported in 
the Advocate, and are always interesting. 
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The following questions were asked: What 
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Mr. Hammond said that according to the bulk 


is the best time to plow down clover for acrop | of the opinions expressed in the agricultural 
| papers, the proper test of the ripeness of wheat 


of wheat? David Rinehart said he had obtained 
the best results by letting the clover mature, 
(that is, ripen and fall,) then, as soon after wheat 


harvest as possible, turn in the plow. After- 
wards treat the land as regular fallow. G. S. 


Haines and Captain Rinehart thought the clover 
should be matured. The secretary spoke of the 
practice in vogue when he was a boy, of plow- 
ing just before wheat harvest, when in a proper 
state for making good hay. On one occasion 
plaster was sown on the clover in front of the 
plow, at the rate of one-half bushel per acre. 
A fine crop of wheat was the result. What is 
the best arrangement of hay elevator? Reuben 
Sayler does not consider them of very great 
advantage, as he thinks two men will put off a 
load of hay nearly as quick as the hay forks 
with which he is acquainted. David Rinehart 
puts the time at 30 minutes for unloading in his 
barn with his present fork. 

At this meeting a beautiful production entitled 


“Flowers” was read by Mary E. Cox, a copy of 


which was requested by the club for publication, 
and is noticed elsewhere in these pages. 
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St. Michael’s Agricultural Society. 


The St. Michaels (Md.) Agricultural Society 
held its June meeting at the residence of Mr. 
Jas. E. McDaniel. The topie for discussion 
was “The Saving of a Crop of Wheat,” and the 
range of discussion embraced, says the Comet, 
the following questions: 

How to tell when wheat is ripe? 
stage of ripeness should wheat be cut ? 
be secured in the field after the reaping ? 


At what 
How to 


is the condition of that part of the stalk between 
the head and the first joint. When it dries the 
wheat is ripe. 

-@e- 


Tobacco Culture in Pennsylvania. 


We bave before made allusion in these pages 
to the great advance in the price, quality and 
quantity of tobacco made in Pennsylvania,—a 
large portion of the credit thereof being award- 
ed to the sagacious foresight, enterprise and 
public spirit of one Philadelphia merchant, Mr. 
Raphael Teller, a member of the firm of Teller 
Brothers. 

A writer in the Philadelphia 7%imes refers in 
detail to the further development of this industry 
by Mr. Teller’s improved system of sweating 
tobacco and preparing it for the market in much 
shorter time than was previously required.— 
This process, he says, cousists simply in experi- 
enced and skillful manipulation, and a proper 
adaptation of artificial heat, backed by a deter- 


| mination to apply skilled treatment of first-class 


tobacco. From Messrs. Teller the 7imes writer 
obtained other interesting data regarding the 


tobacco trade: 


More than ten thousand persons earn their 
living by making cigars. One-half of these are 


| women—the latter being the most skillful, owing 


to their superior delicacy of touch. The price 


| of cigar-making ranges from two and a-half to 


There was some difference of opinion among | 


the members of the society in reference to the 
best way of treating the matured wheat crop; 
for farmers, as well as doctors. fail to agree in 
the details of the treatment proper for a given 
case, but it may be safely asserted that the gen- 
eral tenor of opinion was in favor of waitirg 
until the wheat is fully ripe, before commencing 
the harvest, and that it is best to shock wheat in 
the field the same day it is reaped, slthough 
some preferred wind-rows and others cocks. 

Mr. Brinstield’s idea was that wheat should 
not be cut until it was fully ripe. After being 
cut it should be wind-rowed for a day, and then 
put into shocks. 

Mr. Haddaway judges that wheat is ripe and 
fit to cut when the second joint begins to dry. 
When the head falls and hangs down before the 


wheat stalk dries as faras the second joint of 


the stem, he considers the prospect for a good 
yield to be a poor one. 

Mr. Benson prefers to cut wheat when the 
grain is in a miiky state. He thinks the grain 
will be plumper, fairer, and heavier, than if the 
wheat is left until it becomes fully ripe and dry. 

The discussion brought out a fact that had 
been noticed by some of the society, viz: that 
the wheat stalk sometimes ripens from the head 
downward,—the head maturing first. This is 
considered to be an abnormal action, and a sure 
indication of a very poor yield. 


| 


six dollars per thousand. A skillful worker can 


make five hundred cigars per day. Germany 
buys largely of Pennsylvania tobacco. Women 


also find employment in bundling, boxing and 
stenciling boxes. 

Tobacco seed is sowed early in the season in 
hot beds. From these the young plants are re- 
moved to drills, where they grow rapidly and 
require constant weeding. The country girls of 
Lancaster and other counties are often engaged 
in this business, Which pays them about seventy- 
five cents per day. When the plants are ma- 
tured, they are cut and hung on frames to dry 
or in some cases dried indoors, and later the 
leaves are stripped off and prepared for sweating. 


| Frequently they are resweated in order to pro- 


duce a darker color, which is now a fashion in 

cigars. The test of good tobacco is the steadi- 

ness with which it will burn to white ash. 
Through the courtesy of Messrs. Teller, seve- 


| ral samples of tobacco leaves were brought forth 


for my inspection. The soft, pliable, semi-trans- 
parent texture of the leaf was in curious contrast 
to the tensile strength of the fibre, and the effect 
of the resweating very evident in the heightened 
color and more delicate aroma. Forty thousand 
cases of tobacco are produced annually in Lan- 
caster county. 

Tobacco culture may be regarded as com- 
paratively an innovation in this state, but as 
a means of promoting industry, developing 
agriculture and increasing wealth it is in every 
sense an ascertained success, and will in the near 
future be one of the chief factors of Penn- 
sylvania’s prosperity. 
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Nothing can be a matter of indifference to 
women that furnishes their sex with remuner- 
ative occupation. The ordinary fields of labor 
are already overstocked. Many of these, such as 
Weaving etc., can only give employment to 
women amid dangerous machinery and undesira- 
ble associations. To such objections, cigar- 
making is not open. It is hand-work, requiring 
skill, judgment and delicacy of manipulation 
Formerly this industry was confined almost 
exclusively to the State of Connecticut, but 
through the enterprise of Brothers Teller, the 
tobacco culture of Pennsylvania 
fostered to prosperity, and thus offers new ave 
nues of paid labor for women. Surely these 
gentlemen may be regarded as the best sort of 
philanthropists and benefactors to the sex. 

; ence 


The Tenant System—Green Fallows. 
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Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It has been many years since I was a school- 
boy, when with us (it seemed to be the general 
impression) holydays were so short the boys had 
hardly got the hang of its enjoyment before the 
cry of to books! to books! was heard. Yet 
short as these holydays were it required some 
time and effort to regain our former application. 
In riper years, after the cares and business of 
maphooed were assumed, if 1 were called off from 
my farm (as I sometimes was, for four to six 
weeks,) on my return I usually had to look 
around tor a day or two, permitiing my head 
man to carry on his plans until I could see what 
had best be done. Now I am growing feebly 
old, and it baving been so long since I ventured 
the offering of my poor views upon the public 
for the good of the people it does seem I should 
be cautious in my selection of the subject after 
so long a retirement; and whilst there are so 
many subjects upon which an observing and 
practical writer might assist so many of our 
neecy craft, I now cannot think of any one in 
which the general good of more of our people 
could be so greatly advanced as our tenant sys- 
tem, in which so great a proportion ef our peo- 
ple are so deeply entwined ; upon the success of 
which hereabouts, just now, so many are so 


| long, 


| est hand at prayer for such a gift. 
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whom ure as totally unable to work successfully 
the farms as the inipoverished land-holders are, 
and many of them are mere seekers of a home 
for themselves and families and grazing ground 
for their little stock, and are yearly becoming 
poorer themselves and fast impoverishing those 
upon whom tbey squat. The land- holder has 
become so despondent in feeling, and knowing 
he is becoming yearly poorer and more helpless, 
is fast assuming that deplorable condition of 
the old Irish maid, who came to this country 
long ago. Finding she was becoming 
older, uglier and more unmarriageable, at twi- 
light’s reflecting hour, opening her testament at 
the 14th chapter of St. John, where sbe read 
the 13th verse, and ats once resolved to try her 
hand at prayer for a husband, and off she went, 
Jobn Gilpin like, to the forest to try her pretti- 
When thus 
engaged with her loud and fervent effort, a large 
American owl, mistaking her unfamiliar voice 
for one of his kind, struck up his evening ditty : 
“Who, who?” She, mistaking him for the 
great prayer-apswering good being, tell back in 
a transport of joy, crying out: “Anybody, good 
Lord.” And many of our helpless landiords 
are often now as earnestly and senselessly crying 
out for a tenant 

A few years after the war, and before I was 
paralyzed, I was riding through the county of 
Fluvanna. I called by to see a friend who had 


| been a large slave-holder and then the owner of 


| of bis various modes. 


six or seven farms, who, I had heard, had been 

experimenting on the various modes of carrying 
on his farms. He said the night bef >re his wife 
and himself had been settling up the accounts 
He had tried whites and 
blacks, separate and mixed, as tenants,—he fur- 


| nishing the teams and the land and they furnish- 


| Separate, 


| and 


dependent, and upon whicli there seems to me | 


to be less of system and practical ideas than 
upon any other subject on which so much de- 
pends 

So many of our large farm-holders in this 
section of our country having become greatly 
dependent upon the tenants, (who have become 
a large part of our commanity.) aud many of 
whom, when they owned the land aud the labor, 
usually employed what was then known as 
overseers, who dil most of the thinking and 
planning, and whose wages depended so much 
upon their success that many of them became 
quite a usetul and profitable class amongst us— 


| that 


so much so of Jate I bave often thought if our | 


present legislatures could be formed of such 
men as many of them were our legislatures 
now would be a much more reliable and respect- 
able body than they too often now are com- 
posed. he tenant-seekers have become quite 
& numerous set in this community, many of 


ing the labor; and had tried hiring, mixed and 
by the day, month and year. I asked 
which he found the best. His answer was, we 
we found none good. They then tried to see 
which was the worst, and found all ruinous; 
thus have they continued with him, by 
which he, a most worthy citizen, like many of 
us, has been reduced far into bankruptcy and 
deep into feeble old age; and this has becn the 
sad result with many a ‘goud old Virginia gen- 
tleman, and so it must continue uutil we all 
awake and resolve to unite and ferret out some 
better course than the one we have been too 
long so senselessly pursuing. 

A year or two before I was paralyzed I leased 
my river farm to a Mr. L. B. Riley (an honest, 
sensible, good old Virginia overseer) for five 
years, He worked a good team and four sons. 
His rent varied from $900 to $1,250. After I 
had recovered so as to be able to attend to my 
own business I went to see him, and told him 
farm ought to make more. He said it 
ought, bat, us labor then was, if I compelled 
him to lire more Jabor he would quit. I re- 
plied: my plan to get more rent was not by 
more labor, but could not we so plan as to be 
easier fur him and vastly more profitable to 
both. He replied, it could and ought to be 
done. I suggested by cutting off the thinner 
hizh lands on both sides of the river as standing 
pastures for his work stock and milch cows and 
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get sheep on shares, by which the 300 acres of 
bottom lands would be cut off to itself; and 
drain, clean up and work that until we got it in 
grass to cut but not to graze; and as the grass 
and feed increase, so increase our stock; and 
after the low grounds were gotten in a proper 
condition, then begin on the high lands, by 
which we, in a few years, might restore the 
farm to its former condition. Could not we 
make more now and after a few years safely and 
surely count on far more remunerating profits ? 
He said it could be done, and we agreed to exert 
our best mind and judgment to mature the very 
best system we could for the greatest benefit to 
all concerned. In a few days he was paralyzed 
and died that night,—a great ioss to me and the 
community. 

By Mr. Riley’s death I lost the best chance 
I have ever had for carrying out the very best 
system for restoring and rebuilding our country 
I have been able to devise. Hac he lived to 
carry out our plans I have no doubt ere this the 
rents would have been increased from the $900 
and $1,250 to $1,500 or $2,000; but by a decree 
procured by deception, fulsehowd and fraud two 
young lawyers were appointed commissioners 
to supervise that farm, whilst I was enfeebled 
and helpless from a serious attack of paralysis. 
They rented it out, and year before last the 
rents were reduced from $900 and $1,250 to 
$317 and a few cents; whilst my Buckeyeland 
farm yielded the same year, under my own 
supervision, over $1,250, witi two-horse ten- 
ants, which I now greatly prefer over eight- 
horse tenants, because the two-horse men work 
their team themselves, and their sons and 
daughters de the manual labor on which their 
living and profit depend; whilst the eight- 
horse gentlemen have to depenu too greatly on 
hirelings, and are most frequently like our 
large farmers, not doing much for themselves or 
anybody else. I am new working seven two- 
horse tenants on this farm, and am doing better 
than I have ever done with the cight-horse 
gentlemen. In profits, peace and the improve- 
ment of my farm, sometimes as many as four in 
one field, each has his distinct boundary, and the 
fence enclosing the field divided amongst them, 
which I found a bad plan, as two men will 
rarely agree upon what may or may not be a 
fulfillment of a fence contract. I now require 
for even two horses 500 good new rails to be 
made, 114 feet, aud to be hauled and put up as 
and where I may direct, by which in a few 
years almost any farm can be well fenced, and 
which is certainly a vast improvement over the 
present plan of putting temporarily with brush 
or old rails taken from a fence not just then 
needed and a few heavy new rails as riders to 
press the rotten old rails together as protection 
from half-starved hogs. 500 new rails is a very 
light job for a tenant, and a thousand very 
easily done for any man worth having on a 
farm; and while the fencing is bad it would 
cestainly be much more profitable for both 
rentor and land-holder to adopt the 1,00€ until 
the crops can be fully protected by the 500. I 
adopted another plan, which has worked well. 
I encourage my tenants by giving to the ene 
who does best and gives me the least trouble 


first choice of my lands next year for his crops 
in which he succeeds best. This plan has 
| worked like a charm. The objectionable ten- 
| ants I do not keep another year; the good I try 
|to make better; the increase of profits, the 
}improvement of my farm and the peace and 
happiness of all are its cheering results. 
Contracts should be short, clear and distinct, 
so both parties can and should fully carry out 
| with fair profits to both. No advantage should 
be sought by either; all should be done in full 
faith and confidence in each other, which in 
nine cases out of ten will most like result to the 
satisfaction of both; neither can hope to do 
well long unless both are doing well: that is 
contrary to the laws of God and nature. Each 
tenant is bound to thoroughly clean up the 
| fence rows, ditches, branches and creek banks 
within his bounds in the winter and spring and 
again in July or August; the result of which is, 
in a few years, a beautiful and profitable green 
sward or blue-grass sod in place of the unsightly 
wild briar and thorn. In a few years I fondly 
hope to get my farm well in grass again, and 
then I do not expect to keep but one good ten- 
ant, with four horses and a yoke or two of 
|oxen, and devote my energies to try my favor- 
lite specialties—grass, seed and stock, which I 
| believe the surest guarantee to an old man, if 
not to all, for «a calm and profitable repose in 
the decline of life. In the present condition of 
this country grazing cannot pay. How can it 
when there is nothing to graze? First get our 
fences and grass all right; then, as soon as it 
will allow it, begin cautiously, on a small scale, 
with a judiciously-selected small stock, and as 
| the means and information increase, so increase 
your stock, and you will find it a pleasant and 
profitable business, and you will find it in this, 
us in most everything else, a Vast majority of 
men will succeed best who first learn to get rich 
'slowly. It has been and ever will be the result 
of most men, who make haste to become rich 
quickly, become eften poor indeed. Any one 
doing well should thank his God and stick to it, 
and let others rashiy strive to do better who 
|} can. 
| Green Fallows — Saving Orchard Grass 
Seed, 


As for green fallow, I think any one who 
| will fairly try an acre or two of peas, buckwheat 
or rye by the side of any of the manipulated 
manures of these times, and keep correctly the 
succeed of cost and labor and yield of wheat 


succeeding, Will nine times out of ten have all 
his doubts successfully dispelled, especially if 
he will apply with it a couple of bushels of 
oyster-shell lime, a bushel of plaster and a bush- 
el of salt, all of which are good and cheap. I 
cut my orchard-grass seed before it gets so ripe 
as to shatter and tie it up in small bundles, put 
}it in small dozens uncapped, and let it remain 
until it dries out enough to be gotten out with 
|a walking cane, by holding the bundle under 
/ my arm over a shect which is taken to the field. 
I then redozen it until it dries out enough for 
the second operation of caning ; then at once 
haul the bundles to a shelter, where I thresh it 
jas I would my wheat. Year before last I made 
ithe best crop of seed I ever made. The first 1 
sold at two dollars and fifty cents, the second at 
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two dollars, the threshed at one dollar and a 
half, and believed the tirst the cheapest seed. 
The seed, not quite ripe when cut, will mature 
in the bundles. I clean with a hand--ieve and 
the wind. One of my tenants last fall agreed to 
scatter the straw thrown out by the machine 
upon his wheat on a favorite lot of land, which 
he was prevented from doing by having four ef 
his ribs broken, and could not do it by spring. 
A colored tenant scattered it on his wheat after 
seeding oats. It was handsomely done, but, I 
thought, too late, and feared the little seed left 
in the straw had been too much injured by be- 
ing exposed all the winter and early spring, 
and was much surprised, on an examination, 
finding it the best set of any seeded last fall, 
winter or spring. Ona fine let of about two- 
thirds of an acre I plowed in the stubble of a 
fine crop of rye, harrowed nicely, got turnip 
seed of Messrs. Landreth & Sons, sowed on the 
lot, and made a satisfactory crop of turnips, and 
have a fine lot of rye now. How won'd it do 
to try a lot of orchard grass and turnips so? IT 
have written enough ; if the whole or any part 
of it is worthy of a place in your Fiermer, use 
it as you deem best, by giving it to the public 
or the waste-basket. G. C. GILMER. 
Albemarle Co., Va. 








OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Milk, Butter and Cheese. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Milk is a solution of various substances ; 
caseine, albumen, mineral salts, sugar of milk 
and lactic acid,—for M. Marchant has found this 
acid present in sixty-two samples of milk, taken 
from as many cows, representing 18 different 
races as exposed at the international cattle show 
in June, 1878. In this solution or serum, float 
innumerable globules of butter. These glo- 
bules, When the milk is allowed to rest, rise to 
the surface and constitute cream. It has been 
demonstrated, that the 
Swarz, cooling the milk at freezing point, tends 
to the throwing up of the cream more rapidly 
and plentifully. Butter is prepared by heating 
the cream in various ways. to enable the globules 
of butter to unite together and agglomerate. 
Now, temperature has a very important effect on 
the duration of the churning. Cream ought to 
be churned at from 8 to 10 degrees lower tem- 
perature than milk. Butter intended to be pre- 
served must be well washed, and worked in 
fresh water with the hand or by machinery. 
Cheese is a precipitate of milk, caused either by 
artificial or natural acids. In the latter case the 
sugar and the lactic acid provoke the coagula- 
tion of the caseine. Rennet, prepared from the 
fresh or dried and salted membrane of a calf’s 
stomach, is the coagulating agent most generally 
employed, though the stomach membrane of any 
other animal produces the change equally well. 
The curd is cut to allow the whey to drain away, 
and upon the degree of primness to which it is 
subjected depends the form and tie quality of 
the cheese. With high temperature and strong 
pressure, the caseine is dry ; the resulting cheese 
will be solid but difficult to dry. The opposite 


characters will exist in the case of soft curd. 


digest 


Scandinavian plan of 











The salting of the cheese is succeeded by the 
fermentation. The latter is a very important 
process in the manufacture; the different varie- 
ties of cheese do not ferment at the same tem- 
perature, nor under the influences of the same 
organisms, as fermentation cannot exist without 
the presence of animalcules—for vach variety of 
cheese a different species of animalcule is neces- 
sary; this explains how the quality of the milk, 
which so largely affects that of butter, is less 
visible in the case of cheese where quality is 
dependent on fermentation. These animalcules 
necessitate a special preparation of milk in- 
tended for metropolitan consumption—as in the 
case of this city for example. High tempera- 
ture destroys many varieties of these organisms, 
though there are some that retain their vitality, 
according to M. Pasteur, after several hours 
boiling. The milk for Paris, collected over a 
circuit of 40 miles, is deposited twice a day at 
central depots; here it is raised nearly to boil- 
ing point, and then cooled down very rapidly by 
special machinery, constructed on a kind of dis- 
tillery principle. Heat kills animalecules; sud- 
den cold paralyzes them, and our stomachs 
them. 
Jockeys Tricks. 


The tricks connected with the sale of horses 
are perhaps the same all the world over. A 
French proverb says: in purchasing a horse do 
not have confidence even in your father. In 
presence of the dealer, be very silent; neither 
betray your ignorance or your capacity ; eschew 
above all his flattery. On the other hand, never 
expect a perfect horse, as such does not exist, 
and bear in mind, that it is not the horse which 
is to suit the owner, but rather the owner to 
suit the horse. Indeed, the latter is like soup ; 
too hot for some palates, too cold for others, and 
just the thing for a third taste. In France great 
utt ntion is paid to the toilettes of horses in- 
tended for sale; and this is the more important, 
as the matter may represent a difference of fr. 
1,000. When the animal is purchased rough 
and shaggy from the peasant, with heavy abdo- 
men and broad hoofs, it is placed in a warm and 
dark stable to be fattened, so as to present in 
spring and winter the short shining coat of sum- 
mer and autumn ; it is well groomed, fed on slops 
and cooked food, till the coat possesses the sleek- 
ness of a mouse, with a general roundness of 
flesh. If the animal be young, this exotic fat- 
tening will affect its health; in any case a fat 
horse means weakness and a presumption of com- 
ing malady. The ugly abdomen is reduced by a 
few purges ; the long hairs around the muzzle 
are burned, as well as the tufts at the ears; the 
scissors and tweezers regulate the mane and the 
fetlocks, and the hoofs are pared down to Cin- 
derella proportions. One point remains to be 
settled—that of causing the animai to have as 
much animation and gracefulness in the tail asa 
squirrel’s; this is produced by placing a piece of 
ginger in the rectum, that irritates like a mus- 
tard blister. A great many of these frauds can 
be unmasked if the intending purchaser tries the 
horse himself, and far from the neighborhood. 
We rarely buy a pair of boots without trying 
them on, but we accept a horse without such a 
crucial test. The brutal frankness of the animal 
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will be the correction for the dealer’s flatteries— 


for horses never flatter. 
Preserying Green Fodder. 

Those interested in the problem of the pre- 
servation of green soiling in trenches will be 

lad to learn that the populariser of the plan, 
ML. Goffart, bas published a second edition of 
his manual—the first having appeared only last 
year. In the present edition the author fur- 
nishes replies that he has given to numerous 
correspondents, as well as additional facts and 
hints resulting from his increased experience 
and extended practices. 

French Farmers and a Tariff. 

For the moment the agriculturists of France 
continue to be as occupied as they are divided 
on the question of taxing imported grain— 
chiefly that from the United States. The gen- 
eral public will not listen to any duty being 
placed on such a food supply, and the govern- 
ment thinks similarly. In the meantime a most 
important inquiry is being conducted under the 
auspices of the National Agricultural Society 
of France, to arrive at an exhaustive and sincere 
knowledge of the wants and drawbacks of 
farmers. Instead of taxing foreign wheat, the 
disposition is to aid the farmer by allowing 
farming implements and raw materials suited to 
his business to enter the country as cheaply as 
possible. Then some legislation is taking place 
by which the immigration of the country popu- 
lation to the towns will be discouraged, and 
more hands thereby secured for the fields. Agri- 
cultural education bas been well treated by the 
legislature. In three years every department of 
France will have its chair of agriculture and 
normal farm-school; the professor will make a 
series of tours as a practical lecturer; the State 
will pay his salary and the locality his traveling 
expenses. In addition, in six years hence, 
instruction in the elements of agriculture will 
be compulsory in every primary school. 

The Wine and Beet Interests, &c. 

The pbylloxera continues its ravages, and the 
vineyard proprietors are not in the least dis- 
couraged in fighting the pest. There has been 
nothing new revealed in the way of cures, save 
that in employing the sulphuret of carbon it 
has been found to act more efficaciously when 
placed at a distance of one foot from the main 
root; two holes suflice for a square yard. Much 
attention is given to the doctoring of vines; 
growers in the south demand that the duty 
levied on the alcoho] employed to give body to 
their wines, so as to enable them to stand ex- 
portation, be reduced ; for the wines of the east 
and centre of France, which are naturally acrid, 
sugar is employed, which corrects this defect, 
while the ensuing fermentation imparts an alco- 
holic or other flavor to the wine; hence, a 
demand to lower the duty on sugar thus em- 
ployed. The prospects of the beet crep are not 
encourag'ng this vear; the season is very late, 
and unless seed be employed, famous for its 
sugar richness, other principles may be developed 
in the bulb. France produces double the quan- 
tity of sugar that she consumes, yet manufac- 
turers, despite the drawbacks they enjoy, (vi rita- 
ble bounties) demand that the duties be reduced 
50 per cent. 


The frauds in fertilizers this season have been 
very gross, despite the facility for obtaining 
analyses at a nominal fee, and the existence of 
so many respectable dealers. The farmer wants 
credit, and so is at the mercy of his seed-mer- 
chant. F. C. 

aris, May 22, 1879. 
= 
Live Stock. 
Swine. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Among all the subjects which interest or 
engage the attention of our American farmers 
there is none, perhaps, so generally neglected by 
our agricultural editors as the breeding of swine; 
while the bréeding of sheep, cattle and horses 
receives abundant attention and has become a 
science, but ignorance and erroneous opinions 
generally prevail as regards swine breeding.— 
In view of this, the following hints and sug- 
gestions are submitted : 

When the breeder starts out to produce a race 
of swine that shall compete successfully with 
the well-known and established varieties, the 
first thing to be determined is, what kind of ani- 
mal is needed. This settled, all that remains to 
be done is to breed from stock. I care not what 
the breed may be, that possesses the required 
characteristics in so far as possible. 

In looking over the markets, both at home 
and in Europe, I bave often watched the buyers 
and have come to the conclusion that what is 
desired in a general purpose hog is that he 
mature early, and make the most and best pork 
possible from a given amount of food, and that, 
too, with the least possible refuse. In other 
stock two or three qualities are to be bred for, 
some of which are antagonistic. Cattle are 
kept for their labor, their flesh, their milk, and 
their beauty. Horses are kept for their speed, 
heauty of action, and their draft. When you 
breed for the latter it is to the expense of the lat- 
ter and rice versa. Sheep are kept for their wool 
and flesh, and those that are valuable for their 
wool are not valuable for their flesh ; the case is 
similar with all animals, except the hog, which 
is bred for its flesh alone. Our farmers, as a 
class, are strangely at fault or ignorant on this 
point. An old breeder, with whom I have had 
considerable controversy in regard to this mat- 
ter, made the following reply to an article written 
by me some time ago: 

“I have been breeding swine, and exhibiting 
them at our State fairs, and fairs in other States, 
for ten years, and the common expression of 
farmers has been: Your hogs are too fat to 
breed. Even the usage of agricultural societies 
has been against the successful breeding of 
swine from fleshy animals. They have given 
their premiums for hogs that would not carry 
flesh while growing and breeding. I claim that 
we can just as well have swine that can carry 
flesh, grow and fatten, and at the same time 
breed and mature early, dressing 300 to 400 Tbs. 
at seven or eight months old. They will reach 
this weight at this age, kept on less feed than 
would be required to bring our lean hogs to the 
same weight in eighteen months or two years. 
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We need not go to England to get them; they 
may not be of any particular shire. We can 
obtain them by selecting the best specimens of 
our native stock, and then breeding them skill- 
fully, with judicious crossing and persevering 
attention. This course will produce a breed 
that will seem miraculous. It is more easy with 
the hog than with any other animal, which 
breeds twice where other animals breed once, 
and has a much more numerous progeny to 
select from.” 

But it would take a long time to perfect a 
breed in this way, and as much time should be 
gained as possible ; select, therefore, from swine 


that have been wel! bred for years and are the | 


nearest to perfection. Be sure to get them from 
a stock that runs even, as this shows good breed- 
ing better than all the pedigrees that can be 
written up. After you have selected your breed 
give good care and attention, for, as Mr. Waite 
said in his address before the W. H. M. Associa- 
tion, “no farmer can atford to breed from inferior 
animals or from good ones in an improper way.” 
Although he may follow closely the well-estab- 
lished rules of breeding and crossing, his animals 
will not be superior unless they are given pro- 
per food, care and attention. If the dam is 
poorly fed and cared for while carrying her 
young the progeny will be a starveling, and its 
life will not be long enough to erase from it the 
evidence of the ill-treatment or neglect of the 
parent. 

In breeding and crossing we should have a 


definite idea of the improvements we wish to | 


make, and then steadily pursue our object. If 
our hogs are too large or too small, we should 
procure a boar a little larger or smaller, as the 
case may be; but be careful to have the differ- 
ence slight, as We cannot effect a cross where it 
is considerable. You can take but one step at a 
time: if you take more the progeny will be 


uneven, sume taking after the sow and some | 


after the boar. In his excellent treatise, Mr. 
Youatt says: 

“Tt will not do for the farmer to breed too long 
from close affinities ; he must introduce a littie 
different yet congenial blood; he must select a 


male with pvints as much resembling his own | 


stock as may be—quite as good as his own, supe- 


rior if possible in some points, and inferior in | 


none; and he must dismiss his own male for one 
year and make use of the stranger. His pur- 
pose will be completely answered; he will have 
infusion of tone aud vigor among his stock; 
they will regain their propensity to fatten, and 
re-acquire their health and hardiness which they 
used to exhibit. Then the farmer is enabled to 


go on satisfactorily for a certain number of | 


years, when experience tells him that a stimulus 
m the form of a little foreign blood is again 
wanted. Cure in selection, with judicious and 
cautious admixture, is the true secret of forming 
and improving a breed.” 

I know from experience, that cost me no 
small sum, that this is all true, and I also know 
that most of the talk about many hogs being too 
fat to breed is sheer nonsense. 

It is a fact that has been practically demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction that hogs should 
be kept in good flesh to breed well; never be 


| allowed to run down in order to secure a breed 

that will run to flesh, as like will produce like 

| in a well-bred anima! and flesh will become 

natural. J. F. Exisom. 
Forestville, N. Y., June, 1879. 





Merinoes and Long-Wool Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In your last issue, through your extreme 
kindness, was published the weights of fleeces 
of my Cotswold ewes, and to their further 
credit allow me to say that they also raised 
lambs which had a tendency to lessen the 
weights of their fleeces very materially. I also 
promised to report the fleeces of my Merinoes in 
your next, which were 19 tbs. for ram 5 years 
and 13 tbs. for the ewe 4 years old, and had it 
not been for acclimation I should have realized 
much more. The maximum of ram’s fleece is 
32 tbs. If you will bear with me I will com- 
pare their relative merits with the long-wooled 
varicty, based upon my own experience and 
observation and frem information gained from 
our generous friend, Gen. Goe, of Brownsville, 
Pa. 

Prejudice from the appearance of the Merino 
would at once settle their doom, and the com- 
parison with the beauty and size of the Cots- 
wold and ether J}ong-wools would hardly place 
them in the catagory of sheep; but experience 
discovers many advantages in their favor that 
would otherwise pass them by without a trial. 
In the first place it requires good pasture and 
attention to make heavy fleeces and good mut- 
ton of any variety; and if not stinted there is 
nothing that is raised on the farm that pays 
better than sheep. They improve the land, 
atlurd delicious food, and are remunerative 
both for wool and mutton, and require compara- 
tively less trouble and expense than anything 
else. 

The American Merino has been bred to such 
perfection that 30 Ibs. is not at all uncommon 
| to be realized from one sheep, and we have been 
reliably informed to be as much as 39 Tbs. 
Their fleeces increase from one to tour years 
and then maintain their maximum weight of 
fleece to their 7th and 8th year. From outside 
appearances one wight suppose it to be a mass 
of dirt, but upon examination you will find a 
dense coat of beautiful lustre and a quality that 
compares favorably with the Cashmere. When 
crossed with the coarse-wooled variety you get 
the most compact lamb and doubtless one of 
' the best mutton sheep known, because they 
readily take on fat and keep in better condition 
on the same amount of feed than any other 
variety. The cross seems to be healthy, because 
free from any taint of in-and-in breeding. 

I telieve that a Merino propagated from the 
cross of heavy-shearing and large-size Cetswold 
ewes will excel in carcass and weight of fleece 
even the original Spanish Merino—improved to 
what is called American; and if the prepotency 
+ of tiis newly-‘made Merino can be transmitted 
| to the offspring to a certainty, they will make 
| the heaviest fleeced and as compact a mutton 
| sheep as known. We are inclined to think 
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that all traces of degenerate blood will eventu- 
ally collapse in favor of the pure blood. But 
upon this point of transmitting the merits of 
the parent we are inclined to think that the 
male should be thoroughbred, and unless a suc- 
cession of such be used for a Jong time we are 
quite sure that some of the offspring will take 
after a scalawag ancestor. 

The Merino will bear herding in large flocks, 
and are less subject to disense therefrom than 
the long-wools, and will thrive in proportion of 
5 to 3 with them, and as the expense of keeping 
live stock is generally estimated in proportion 
to their weight, they being smaller in size atford 
the farmer to raise them in the above propor- 
tion, and shearing more to the sheep; living to 
an elder age and giving as much mutton to the 
same land evidently entitle them to be called the 
most profitable sheep raised. 

The merits of the beautiful Cotswold and 
other long-wooled variety need but little praise, 
as everyone in our country is acquainted with 
them ; but there is as much difference between 
some of them as there is between a mule and a 
horse. From the light fleece of 5 tbs. we now 
have realized as much as 20 fbs.; and just 
imagine the difference in appearance between 
the two, besides the profits, and it is in the 
province ef any farmer who has a flock of or- 
dinary ewes to add toe the fleeces of his flock 
by procuring a thoroughbred and heavy-shear- 
ing buck. 

hilst the Mcrino is smal] and bears but one 
lamb, the Cotswold generally brings twins ; 
and it was our experience this year to have 
had five ewes to bring triplets. 

They are generally conceded to be the most 
profitable sheep for both wool and mutton, and 
in small flocks thrive splendidly, but will not 
bear herding, xs do the Merino, in large num- 
bers, and will pay immensely better if sheltered 
from cold rains, as they keep fatter, their wool 
will weigh heavier, and they afford such ma- 
nure for the farm as cannot be procured in any 
other way. All things considered, sheep of any 
variety pay better than anything kept on the 
farm. From a flock of 22 ewes I have now 
about 130 breeding ewes and their lambs by 
their sides, and have spent $200 in improved 
rams, with a debt of $100 vs. them; all accom- 
plished in 4 years without having spent a cent 
on them except their own profits. 

Yours truly, Epwakp C. LEGG 

Kent Island, Md., June 10th, 1879. 


Feeding Calves. 


This is the season when calves do most 
abound ; and as the calf of to-day is the young 
bullock of to-morrow, too great attention can- 
not be paid to this foundation of the beef sup- 
ply. The cattle-raisers of the West have wisely 
determined, says the practical and ably-con- 
ducted National Live-Stock Journal, that the 
cow may be turned to better account than 
merely to suckle her calf. To keep a cow a 


year simply to raise a calf makes the calf quite ~ 


too expensive on high-priced lands when the 
end in view is beef; and that is the end in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred. The milk of 





lthe cow, properly manufactured, or sold for 
human consumption, has more value than the 
calf at the end of the year. The calf needs 
| only to get a good start on the milk of the dam, 
when her milk may afterwards be manufactured 
| into butter or cheese, and become a large source 
|of income; whilst the calf may continue the 
|rapid growth he commenced on his mother’s 
| milk, with a proper use only of the skim milk 
and other food. It is not necessary that the 
|calf should be checked in its growth by the 
change. Our knowledge of the combination of 
foods has been greatly enlarged during the 
past twenty vears; and we are not confined to 
any one formula in feeding our animals. We 
can, in fact, closely imitate the milk of the dam 
}in several ways. The calf, in sucking its dam, 
receives the most perfect of foods, containing 
every ingredient required to grow a_ perfect 
animal. 

In using the milk for butter-making, the 
cream or oil is nearly all removed; otherwise 
the milk is the same. Now, if we restore the 
oil skimmed from the milk we have restored its 
entire constitution as a food, except, perhaps, its 
sweet condition. But in the more recept 
methods of extracting the cream the milk is 
left perfectly sweet; and when, on adding a 
proper vegetable oil—such as that from linseed— 
we have restored the milk practically to its 
original state, and it will have the same effect in 
_calf-feeding. If we add to each gallon of skim- 
med milk one gill of flax-seed, well boiled, we 
have, for all practical feeding purposes, restored 
the milk; but, as many cannot easily obtain 
flax-seed, two gills of liuseed-meal added to each 
gallon of milk will produce an excellent result. 
Cotton-seed meal is found less soluble and di- 
gestible, and is not to be recommended for 
young calves. Skimmed milk in suflicient quan- 
tity will grow a good calf alone, with the addi- 
tion of hay or grass. It is peculiarly adapted to 
grow a large and vigerous frame, for it retains 
nearly all of its muscle-forming elements, its 
phosphate of lime to build the bones, its whey 
or sugar to keep up animal heat, and, by giving 
a larger quantity, the fat required is formed in 
the animal body out of the albuminoids and the 
sugar; so that a calf will retain its plump con- 
dition and make very satistactory growth upon 
full feeding on skimmed milk. After the calf is 
two months old it may be kept growing finely 
on other foods without any milk ; but the milk 
should not be discontinued if the farmer has it 
to feed, as it will pay as well in developing the 
calf as anything that can be done with it. 

The most important point we wish to impress 
upon the cattle-raiser is, that he cannot atford, 
under any ciscumstances, to neglect his calves. 
One dollar’s worth of food given to a calf 
under six months old, which has never been 
negli: cted, will produce more growth than two 
dollars’ worth after that age on calves that have 
becn fed poorly when young. It takes less food 
to produce the growth of a pound on a calf the 
first month than the second, and less the second 
than the third, and jess the third than the fourth 
month, and so on. How important it is, then, 

'to give all the food the calf can properly digest 
‘and assimilate when it will produce the best 
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result? The greatest profit always comes from 
early feeding. Any neglect in feeding calves 
when young entails a double loss—the loss of the 
growth, which is an accumulated profit, and the 
unthrifty condition which largely prevents 
future growth. When farmers fully comprehend 
the necessity for full feeding while the animals 
are young, it will revolutionize meat production. 


Veterinary Advice. 





Any of our readers who desire to have advice 
or information as to the ailments of their farm 
stock, their proper treatment, &c., will receive the 
same, free of charge, through the columns of the 
Farmer, by giving plain anc explicit descrip- 
tions of symptoms, causes, &c. Such will be 
answered by Mr. Lemay, V. 8., a graduate of 
the Montreal Veterinary College, who has 
opened an office fur the practice of his calling at 
152 Saratoga street, Baltimore. 

> 


Sheep Keeping at the South. 





The Kentucky Live-Stock Record, quoting from 
a local journal of the State, says that in 1866 E. 
& C. Brown, brotners, entered into an agreement 
to buy 15 good Cotswold ewes, continue the 
partnership ten years, retain the ewe lambs, and 
sell the wool and male sheep each year. The 
original 15 ewes cost them $158 cash. July 15, 
1876, they had sold $4,800 worth of wool and 
sheep; last year they sold $1,500 worth; this 

ear, $900; and now they have on hand 190 

ead of sheep that $2,800 cannot buy. The net 
sum of $10,110, realized by 15 ewes and their 
produce, is equal to lending money at nearly the 
astonishing rate of 630 per cent. per annum. It 
adds: 

“This must be taken as of the past period, 
when combing wool was bringing large prices, 
and Cotswold sheep more than at present. But 
now nothing ona farm pays as well as sheep, 
except well-kept fowls. In the future the greater 
price of mutton will make up for a less price of 
wool.” 





Sale of Short-Horns in Harford 
Co., Md. 





Mr. L. H. Long, of Mason Co., Kentucky, 
sold by public auction, at Bel Air, on June 12th, 
the following cattle, brought by him from 
Kentucky : 


Lady Heddleston 2d, 12 years, $120.00—James Lee 


do. Mth, 4 175 00O-—H. W. Archer. 
do 12th, 14 mos., 100.00—N. W.S. Hays. 
do. 13th, 14 * 120..0—M. Kehoe, 
do. 14th, 9 * 190.00—W. F. Hays. 
do. th, 1 “ 41.50—M. Kehoe. 
Granny's Wiley, 6 years, 135.00—H. W. Archer. 
do. 24, 3 * 200.00—James Lee. 
do. llth, 56 “ 175.00—Edw. W. Allen. 


Lady Bariscount, 8d, 2 75.00—M. Kehoe. 





10 females, aggregate $1, 331.50—average $133.15 
B. C. Red Duke 2d, 15 mos., $201.00 —Hy. W. Archer. 
B. C. Geneva Airdrie,2d,14 * 65.00—S. A. Williams. 


2 bulls, aggregate $266.00—average $133.00 


An Inquiry. 


I wish to enquire through the columns of the 
Furmer what is a fair compensation to a tenant 
for the care of sheep, they being the property of 
the owner of the land, and he farming upon 
equal shares; and also what would be an equita- 
ble arrangement when the owner and tenant buy 
the sheep between them. M. 

[We should be glad to have some of our 
readers who have experience give their views on 
the points submitted by our inquirer.—Eds.] 


cxitnenitapinemtadtadciaadaae 
The Dairy. 
Stanchions for Dairy Cows. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

| In your June number, Mr. G. M. Search, in 
his article entitled Stanchions vs. Chains, con- 
| tends that as stanchions dou not give the cow the 
| liberty of lying with her head on her side, that 
| they are in consequence uncomfortable, and that 
the best results cannot be obtained by them. I 
once had the same prejudice, which, like many 
|other theories, has given way to facts. About 
| three years since, at “the suggestion of Mr. F. J. 
| Betts, I was induced to fit one stable with them, 
|and that winter had the satisfaction of milking 
| the first clean lot of cows that it had ever been 
|my fortune to handle. The past winter I had 
| ten cows in stanchions, and about as many con- 
| fined in stalls with rope halters, which I prefer 
| to chairs both for safety and economy ; those in 
|the stalls were dirty from the time they were 
| confined in the fall till they had shed their coats 
|in the spring, from the fact that a cow when 
eating will drop her manure in the place that 
she must lie in,and no amount of litter will 
prevent it. 

Those in stanchions were clean, ther milk 
| was clean and their product was just as large as 
| it had ever been, and they were just as comforta- 

ble when supplied with a good bed, which was 
kept dry at all times by not being saturated 
with urine, as any cow when confined with a 
chain,—Mr. Search and some others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Now, what I wish to say to your readers who 
are engaged in dairying and who keep their cows 
confined for the principal part of the time, is to 
|try for themselves. Any cow that is not stiff 
with age will soon become accustomed to a 
stanchion, and if the drop is made deep (10 
inches or more,) and the platform not too long, 
they will be as clean as in summer, und the more 
jcomfortable from not being obliged to lie in 
filth. Geo. L. STABLER. 

Montgomery Co., Md., June 20th. 


-@- 
Green Peas and Oats for Cows. 


Fodder-corn is almost universally raised to 
| feed cows while on short pasture in the fall, and 
| is so valuable an addition to their food that every 
dairyman should raise about one-eighth of an 
| acre of it for each cow kept; but it should also 
ibe remembered that cows require a variety of 
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food. Itis not good economy to depend upon 
one kind of green food, and especially one con- 
taining so little albuminoid matter as fodder- 
corn. Clover anda mixture of meadow grasses 
may be relied upon alone, but corn should 
always be fed with some more nitrogenous food. 
It does very well with half pasture, for the 
grasses will supply the albuminoid matter. 
~ There are other green crops that should be 
raised to be fed with corn; and we know of 
none better than peas and oats, sown together— 
one-third oats and two-thirds peas—three 
bushels of the mixed seed per acre, with a drill. 
On land in good condition a large crop may be 
raised, having a value second to no other. Peas 
and oats are equal to clover, and may be raised 
on a great variety of soils—a most important 
consideration. We have raised twelve tons of 
this green food to the acre, and this would feed 
twenty-four cows ten days, without any other 
food. The pea is rich in caseine—just what is 
required to make milk—and the oat is also rich 
in the elements of milk. These twocrops grow 
well together, for the oats hold the peas up and 
yrevent them from lying too flat on the ground. 
hey mature so near together that they are both 
ready to cut at the same time. But the crop 
should always be cut when the pea pod is full 
and the grain in the milk. It is then very suc- 
culent and palatable, and will produce as much 
milk as any food we know of, aside from a large 
variety of pasture grasses in their most succu- 
lent state. If the dairyman has green fodder- 
corn also, let him feed the corn, peas, and oats 
together. He need never fear giving too much 
variety at once. In an old pasture cows find 
from twenty to fifty varieties of grass, to be 
eaten at the same time. This is what gives such 
fine flavor to the milkers on old pastures; it 
gathers and concentrates the aroma of all these 
plants, aud it must have a more delicious flavor 
than that made from one kind of food, such as 
corn or rye, or even red clover, alone. 

Our readers will pardon the frequent mention 
made of the importance of variety in the food of 
cows, for it is too generally neglected. Study 
the tastes of your cows and they will richly 
reward you for the pains.— National Live-Stock 


Journal. 





Cotton-Seed Meal for Cows, 


A correspondent wishing to know if cotton- 
seed meal is a safe food for cows in milk, and, 
if so, in what form it should be given in sum- 
mer, receives the following reply of the Live 
Stock Journal: 

The analysis of cotton-seed cake would lead 
us to suppose it well adapted to produce milk, 
if fed in small quantity. The meal is made by 
grinding the cake. It is a very strong food, and 
we think two p>unds per day is all that is pro- 
fitable to feed a milch cow. We have used it to 
some extent, and found it a valuable food. It is 
not so easily digested as linseed cake, and is 
stronger in albuminoids, or the cheesy element 
of milk. Some have held the opinion that a 
large quantity gave an unpleasant flavor to the 
milk, but we have not observed any deteriora- 


{tion from the use of 2 tbs. per day. Prof. 
Voelcker, of England, recently stated, at the 
Central Farmers’ Club, as tollows: “One of the 
best and most economical cakes for inilch cows, 
is decorticated cotton cake. Fine decorticated 
‘cotton cake is both rich in fat and in nitrogen- 
ous constituents; and, like all food rich in 
nitrogen, it also contains a large proportion of 
phosphates, and is thus admirably well adapted 
for milch cows. In order to make the best use 
of decorticated cotton cake, it is desirable to 
reduce it to a coarse powder, and to mix the 
powdered cake with some Indian corn-meal or 
barley-meal in about equal parts. If the cake 
cannot be conveniently reduced to powder, soak 
it in water, after it has passed through a cake 
breaker. By means of this the cake becomes 
' softened, and is rendered more digestible than it 
is when given to cows in hard, dry, rough 
pieces.” If it is to be fed without mixture with 
cut hay or coarse fodder, then we prefer to feed 
the ground cotton-seed meal mixed with an 
equal weight of corn-meal, dry; because the 
|cow must mix this food with saliva before she 
can swallow it, whereas, if it is wet she may 
swallow without mastication. We think the 
best way to feed is to soak the cotton-seed meal 
after mixture with corn-meal, and before feed- 
ing mix this soaked meal with twice its bulk of 
cut hay. The cows must then masticate before 
swallowing, and then it will all be raised and 
re-masticated. Two pounds of cotton-seed 
meal and two pounds of corn-meal, mixed and 
fed dry, in summer, will give a considerable 
increase of milk. 


Catoctin Farmers’ Club. 





A meeting of this club was held at the farm 
of Mr. Lewin Jones, near Waterford, Loudoun 
Co., Va., when the subject of stock was taken 
up. Wecopy from the Loudoun Telephone : 

C. Shawen—A very gratifying change in the 
wool market has taken place within the last 
month—prices increasing abont fifty per cent. 
The clip is larger. I am not aware of any 
farmers in our vicinity washing their sheep; all 
seeming to concur in the decision arrived at by 
our club last year—that it does not pay. The 
clip from my common merinoes weighed from 4 
to 5 Tbs. In spite of the plague, shipments of 
cattle to England continue; and Iam informed 
that a project is on foot by some Englishmen 
jto secure a large tract of Western land in our 
‘country and raise cattle especially for the 
[English market. Stock is doing remafkably 
| well. 
| Maj. Jones—Il purchased a drove of merino 
sheep, last fall, in Ohio; the result of which is 
quite satisfactory—the ewes average a lamb a 
piece, and from them, 24 in number, I took 160 

Ibs. of wool. 

D. H. Vandevanter—In conversing with a 
| Washington gentleman, he informed me that 
; Mr. Greenapple is now shipping slaughtered 
beef from Chicago, and selling it in the Wash- 
|ington markets at the rate of $5,000 worth per 
week—making a fine profit. 

In answer to the inquiry, as to what caused 
the recent raise in wool, Mr. Shawen stated 
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that a Philadelphia buyer attributed it to the 
scarcity on the market. 

Mr. Shawen—It is stated that Loudoun has 
more sheep than any other county in the State. 

Maj. Jones—The question arises in my mind,— 
will we be able to keep up sheep husbandry in 
competition with cheaper lands; yet in England, 
on land worth $100 per acre, they keep as many 
sheep as we do. Last year I had 76 sheep, from 
which I received 67 lambs and $100 worth of 
wool. 

C. Shawen—I am satisfied that sheep do not 
so well on young sod as that which is old. 
I recognize a disadvantage in keeping both 
sheep and cattle at the same time, in quantities 

Maj. Jones—I think best to keep as many 
sheep on pasture as it will support—they will 
then eat the weeds that would otherwise seed 
the land around. We should keep our clover 
for hay and let sheep pasture on short grass. 
In England they think best not to keep a ewe 
after 3 years old or a cow after 5 vears. 

C. Shawen—Sheep do not like high grass, and 
it is not good for them to run in it. 

The fact, stated by a member, that keeping 
sheep on land prevents cut-worms, was opposed 
by another, who said he had pastured sheep for 
three years, but the cut-worms had taken and 
retaken the corn, and are still at it. 

Maj. Jones asked if there was not a disposi- 
tion among farmers to increase the quantity of 
seed wheat. Some of the members believed 
that the contrary was the case. A field, near 
Waterford, which was cross-drilled—1 bushel 
each way—was alluded to by several as being an 
unusually fine ‘prospect. Another field treated 
in the same way, in another locality, was said to 
be inferior. He said in Shenandoah Co., the 
recent practice with the farmers is to drill both 
ways, putting 100 Ibs. of fertilizers each way ; 
and they raise as high as 40 bushels per acre. 





The Poultry Yard. 
Feeding Poultry. 


The substances that may be used in poultry- 
feeding are very numerous and various—cab- 
baye, corn, turnips, carrots, parsnips, mangles, 
meal, oats, Wheat, barley, rye and other grains, 
substances too well known to require and too 
numerous to be worth the trouble of enumerat- 
ing. It will not answer to teed fowls wholly 
upon «ny one rariety of food; neither will it be 
found advisable to teed wholly upon any one 
class of food; | must speak of the latter first. 
Fowls require a mixture of green food with 
hard food, fully as much as horses or cattle do. 
When the birds have the advantage of an ex- 
tensive range they will find this for themselves ; 
when they do not possess such advantages, you 
must provide green food for them. Some do so 
by presenting the birds with cabbages or other 
greens, chopped small. This occasions waste. 


Fasten heads of cabbage, lettuce, rape or other 
green herbs to some fixture by means of the 
roots, and let the fowls pick for themselves. 
This practice not merely prevents waste, but is, 
in consequence of the amusement it affords, 
decidedly conducive to health. 
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I do not think that one circumstance con- 
nected with the feeding of poultry, and that a 
most important one, is sufficiently well known. 
I allude to the necessity they are under of ob- 
taining animal food. Of course, when the birds 
possess the advantage of an extensive run, they 
can themselves pick up worms, snails or slugs ; 
and as in the case of ducks, etc., frogs and 
other small reptiles ; but in cases where they do 
not possess this advantage, it is necessary that 
you cater for them. I have always experienced 
the best effects, especially as manifested in 
greatly increased laying, by giving scraps of 
animal food about twice or thrice a week to the 
fowls; I have also found the best mode of doing 
so to be throwing down a bullock’s liver, leaving 
it with them, and permitting them to pick ad 
libitum ; of course care must be taken that cats 
or dogs do not steal it; I further think that the 
liver is better given raw than boiled. 

When a hen pines, or seems disposed to be 
thin, you need not hesitate in giving buckwheat, 
with even a liberal hand ; but you must so man- 
age as not to permit to share in this department 
of your bounty such hens as are disposed to 
become too fat. According as hens take on fat, 
they usually fall off in laying, and this should be 
particularly kept in mind in feeding. When 
hens are disposed to flesh, you will find hemp- 
seed the best promoter of laying. 

Fowls of all kinds require sand or gravel as an 
aid to digestion, being, in fact, necessary to pro- 
mote a medium of trituration in the gizzard, as 
well as to supply calcareous matter for their egg- 
shells. You should, therefore, always have such 
placed within the bird’s reach. This, I must 
admit, applies more immediately to such fowls 
as are kept in a confinea yard; when the range 
is at all extensive, the birds can usually pick up 
enough for themselves. Fresh-water gravel is 
the best; if you live near the sea, and wish to 
use sand, so easily obtainable from the beach, 
you should first wash it, and in two or three 
waters. Where no sand of any kind can be 
obtained, as in towns, you can buy chalk, or give 
them plenty of old mortar: you will, of course, 
pound betore placing it in the yard.—The New 
England Poultry Breeder. 


ee er 

Chicken Cholera. 

An Indiana poultryman says an equal amount 
of corn-meal and pulverized alum, mixed and 
placed in the yard, will be eaten by the chickens 
afflicted with cholera, to their great benefit ; 
also, dissolved alum in water for drink. They 
will not eat nor drink readily, but will, as a last 
resort, before famishing. 

Put a tablespoonful of sulphur in the nest as 
soon as the hens or turkeys are set. The heat 
ot the fowls causes the fumes of the sulphur to 
penetrate every part of their bodies, every louse 
is killed, and, as all nits are hatched within ten 
days, when the mother leaves the nest with her 
brood, she is perfectly free from nits and lice. 
A correspondent of a foreign exchange says that 
the only reliable means of ridding the hen-roost 
and pigeon-loft of vermin is a preparation of 
sulphur and carbon, technically known as sul- 
pburet of carbon. In France it has been 
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thoroughly tested, and we are assured that it 
works like a charm. It kills the insects which 
prey upon pigeons and fowls, without injuring 
the birds. A bettle containing the solution will 
last several days, and the cost of it is small. 
Put two ounces of the sulphuret of carbon in a 
bottle even at the moueh and hang it by a string 
in the hen-house. Atthe end of eight days the 
bottle should be refilled. The remedy is said 
to be infallible. If as good as claimed te be, it 
should be known to every farmer’s wife and 
poultry-raiser in the land.—Americun Poultry 
Yard. 


* 
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Seasonable Hints and Suggestions. 





By G. O. Brown, Montyue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


At this season of the year comes the critical 
time with poultry. July inaugurates constant 


vigilance in order to keep down vermin which | 


infest both the fowls and their houses. Cleanli- 
ness alone will not be found to be a preventive 
of these pests, but in addition there must some- 
thing be resorted to to annoy or drive away or 
kill hen lice. Besides keeping the hen-house 
strictly clean, whitewashing and washing the 
roosts with coal oil are necessary. Under every 
little crack and crevice is a harbor for the red or 
night louse, which infests the birds at night, and 
takes refuge in these safe retreats. These should 
all be well soaked with coal oil. Carbolic acid 
is recommended to use in the whitewash; but 
from my experience I consider it a waste to 
thus use it. In lime water it precipitates,—con- 
sequently loses the very strength so desirable, 
and simply scents the water. A much better 
way is to use the acid in good spring or rain 
water, and with a clean whitewash brush go 
over the interior, being particular to touch all 
hiding places, and this wash is death to all ver- 
min it comes in contact with. As soon as dry, 
follow with whitewash, and the house is free 
and clean. Then to get rid of the “varmints” 
that are already on the fowls will be next in 
order. Take two small boxes, one a little larger 
each way than the other; take the tops from 


each. In the larger one bore around the centre 
10 to 15 half-inch holes; on one end of the 


other box, in the middle, saw out an inch and a 
half square from the side the cover has been 
removed from; now build a fire of corn-cobs or 
other quick-burning fuel, and when turned to 
coals throw on a tablespoonful of flour sulphur, 
quickly place larger box over it, and then smaller 
box on top, over the holes; then tie your fowls’ 
legs, put one in at a time, allowing her head to 
be out the inch and a half square that is cut out 
of smaller box. Two minutes will be sufficient, 
and no matter how lousy it will kill them all, 
and the fowl’s head being out in the pure air she 
is not affected by strong sulphurous odor. From 
20 to 30 fowls may thus be rid of the parasites 
from the one fire and sulphur used. 

Always burn the setting hens’ nests as soon 
as they leave them. Some burn them in the 
nest, when it is made in a moveable box,—no 


matter if the nest-box is charred a little, it is all | 


the better. 


The moulting season is about com- | 
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A feed of buckwheat (occasionally only, and 
then on rainy days) is very beneficial. A few 
rusty nails in their drinking water also is good. 
As far as possible use oats in preference to corn 
as the evening meal. 

The early chicks—the sexes should now be 
separated, as should the old fowls, if you are 
through feeding for the season, although Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Hamburgs, and other non-incu- 
bating breeds, will do well when set in July. 


The Apiary. 





Management of Bees. 


If you should lose a swarm of bees in the 
Winter, don’t destroy the comb, nor make wax 
of it, but clean all dead hees from the cells, 
brush and clean the hive well, and set it away 
for use in the swarming season. “Do you mean 
to put a swarm into that in the spring?” asks 
some one. Certainly I do. Why not? The 
comb if melted and made into wax would be 
worth but a few cents, for there is hardl 
ever over two pounds of comb in a full 
hive; and while your bees are making one 
pound of comb, they could store twenty pounds 
of honey. Therefore, if your bees have no 
comb to build they can make an extra amount 
of honey, and you will be the gainer thereby. 
Bees can make cells only in warm weather, and 
for that reason they quit work in boxes sooner 
than in the main hive, where there is more heat 
than in the separate boxes. 

Some think that bees carry in wax for their 
cells on their legs, but this is a mistake. Bees 
sarry in on their legs propolis, or red cement, 
with which to stop cracks in the hive, and farina, 
or pollen; and this is all they ever gather besides 
honey. The wax is secreted in thin scales, 
from the overlapping joints of the bee’s body. 
If you doubt this, shut up a swarm when you 
have them, giving them plenty of air and honey, 
and you will find that they can and will make as 
much comb as though allowed full liberty. 

Now, a word about swarming. I suppose you 
let your bees swarm when they get ready, and 
in many cases this is the best way. In the 
spring cut some bushes—spruce, fir, maple, or 
any kind you choose—and stick in the ground 
in front of the hives, letting them be four or 
five feet high and trimmed up so that no 
branches are within a foot of the ground. Now, 
if you can arrange on these anything resembling 
a cluster of bees, the swarm that issues will very 
likely pitch there, for you know if two swarms 
come out together, they generally “join drives.” 
Some, for a decoy, use dead bees, strung and 
arranged to resemble a chain of bees, and this 
works well. But you say, “Why are you so par- 
ticular about this? Why not let them alight 
where they please?” Because their alighting 
place might not please me when I wanted to 
hive them, and besides, if they settled on a bush, 
I would prop my hive back from the front with 
two plank wedges on the bottom board to about 
three inches, then I would pull up the bush, 
grasp the top with one hand, the bottom with 
the other, and with a sudden, sharp shake, 


mencing now, and fowls need careful attention. | deposit my swarm on the bottom board, and 
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then all I would have to do would be to keep 
the bees brushed off from the outside of the 
hive, and direct their course toward the interior. 

Now, a word of caution. Never set a hive 
over a cluster of bees without stirring them up. 
They will cling to whatever they pitch, no mat- 
ter if there be a dozen hives over them, and are 
just as likely to fly away as though there was no 
hive within a mile of them. Another thing, see 
that all the bees enter the hive. You may put 
every bee except one into a hive, and if that one 
be the queen you have lost your time and the 
swarm also. 

In a hot day, shade the hive with a screen of 
some sort,andif very warm weather leave the hive 

ropped up about half an inch from the bottom 
at for a day or so after hiving your bees. 
Don’t discourage your bees by setting them 
where the sun will melt the comb, tor if you do 
they will most likely leave you, and serve you 
right too. 

Some people, when bees swarm, beat pans, 
blow horns and raise bedlam generally, but 
this is all folly. A swarm of bees will always 
pitch if left alone, and then send out scouts. If 
you get them hived before the scouts return, 
you are all right; if not, the spies will lead the 
swarm off to new fields. When hiving bees, go 
among them clean and calm, not dirty and in a 
state of perspiration, nor flurried and afraid. 
Work coolly, calmly and slowly, and do not act 
like an animated windmill when the bees are 
flying around your face, or you will get pune- 
tured. Avoid ss muchas possible the killing of 
any of the bees; it makes the others cross and 
more apt to sting. —Cor. NV. EF. Far. 


Work for the Month—July. 


The saving of the ripened crops is now in 
order, and it behooves the farmer to be alert and 
active, that no lack of caution may cost him a 
share of what has been produced at the cost of 
so much labor and patience. 

The Wheat Harvest—Will have been 
finished in most sections when this month’s 
Farmer reaches its readers, but if any steps 
remain to be taken to make sure its safety let 
them have immediate attention. If the crop 
can be threshed without the loss, trouble and 
lelay of stacking or putting into the barn, it is 
by far the better course. 

Hay Harvest.—Timothy should not be 
fully ripe when cut. When about half the blos- 
som has fallen is decided by the best hay-growers 
to be the period when the hay is most nutritious. 
After it has once been dry, use every precaution 
to keep it from getting wet by rain. Do not cut 
in the morning before the dew is off. Rake up 
in windrows to leave for the night; otherwise 
what is left exposed to the dew will blacken. 

The Corn Crop.—If not ready to lay by, 
the cultivators should be kept at work; and the 
drier the weather the greater the necessity for 
the frequent stirring of the soil. It is a good 


plan which some farmers follow in dry seasons 
of cultivating alternate rows, as in this way the 
loss by breakage of the roots is recovered from 
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by the time the cultivator is run down the other 
side of the row. 

Millet and Hungarian may be put in, 
and such crops will be needed in many quarters 
to make up for the short hay. The land should 
be plowed deeply and well fertilized. An 
article in our last issue may be referred to with 
profit. 

Fodder Corn may still goin. We adhere 
to our recommendation of sowing it in drills, 
instead of broadcast, and running the cultivators 
through two or three times. On very rich land 
that sown broadcast may produce as much in 
bulk, but we doubt its having the feeding value 
of that grown so as to benefit by the access of 
air and sun as when grown in rows. 

Buckwheat should be sown about the 
middle of the month, and the land ought to 
be in good condition, and if not so, a supple- 
ment of 150 pounds of good super-phosphate 
will be a paying application. Sow from two to 
three pecks of seed to the acre, harrow and roll. 


Tobacco.—We must premise that the 
tobacco crop is all planted; if not, we would 
advise the planters to substitute potatoes, cab- 
hage or corn in its place. Keep the land well 
stirred in your tobacco fields. Prizing the old 
crop is the next thing in order, and here we 
would advise caution in selecting qualities. It 
is worse than useless to send our commonest 
tobacco to markct,—consign it to the manure 
pile. 

Choice spots for tobacco-beds may now be 
weeded up and covered with brush or straw for 
next year. 

[In our last, the types made stripping tobacco 
read shipping. ] 

Potatoes ought not to suffer from neglect, 


as they are too liable to do at this season. See 
that the ground is kept light and clean. A top- 


dressing of ashes, salt and plaster, in equal 
proportions, say two bushels of the mixture to 
the acre, will be found advantageous, 
Turnips—Ruta Bagas may be sown to the 
20th, and quick germination, « great desideratum, 
is secured by sowing if possible just before a 
rain. They should be sown in drills about 
thirty inches wide and thinned so as to stand 10 
to 12 inches apart. If the seed is sown by the 
hand-drills now in use they will be put in 
regularly, covered and rolled, and the next row 
marked with precision. If the fly attacks the 
plants, which are safe only when the rough 
leaves put out, dust over them fine ashes, air- 
slaked lime, or plaster. Begin the cultivation 
as early as possible after the plants come up, and 
repeat as frequently as may be, going as deep as 


| possible and using the hoe between the plants. 


Flat turnips may be put in from the 25th of 
this to the same date in next month. They are 


| usually sown broadcast and lightly harrowed 


| or brushed in. 


New land is favorable to them, 
and a soil with some considerable proportion of 
sand seems to suit them best. To give them a 
quick start sow when the ground is moist, and 
if the soil is not in good heart give a liberal 
application of bone-dust or super-phosphate. 
Ashes are also desirable for this crop. 
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Live-Stock.—The very sudden rise in the 
rice of woo! since the first of May will most 
ikely serve to increase the number of this 
useful as well as prefitable variety of farm 
stock. There is no other domestic animal that 
is so liable to injury from the depredations of 
worthless curs. We hear many land-owners, 
who have large tracts of rough and poor land, not 
good enough for profitable cultivation, say: “I 
would like to raise sheep, but for fear of dogs.” 
Let us all try a small flock, and by so doing in- 
crease the amount uf money invested in sheep in 
the State, and in course of time, by constantly 
keeping the subject before the people, we will 
hope to send enough legislators to Annapolis, 
who are really interested in the welfare of our 
State, to secure a Cog law, which will either 
directly or indirectly benefit the sheep interest 
of the State. In many portions of this State 
the contrast is very great between those farms 
where sheep are kept, and those without, in the 
appearance of the grass, either bay or pasture. 
Sheep are always close feeders, and exert their 
beneficial influence on weeds, briars and bushes, 
just at the time they most need such attention 
and are least apt to get it en account of the 
press of other farm work. We have seen many 
fields that were almost given up to the ox-eye 
daisy, that are now producing hay and pasture 
of the best quality almost entirely free of weeds, 
just by the liberal use of manures and plenty of 
sheep to keep it fed close. 

July and August are always the best months 
to buy stock. Ewes from the cattle-yards in 
Baltimore are then sold at the lowest price, und 
have plenty of time to get in fine order for 
breeding the next year. Never allow a buck to 
run with the ewes all the scason, as some will 
be sure to breed too early and be apt to lose 
their lambs. When the time arrives that seems 
to be likely to suit best for the lambs to be started, 
by all means obtain a good thorough-bred buck 
ef whatever breed suits the purpose intended. 
Some wishing early lambs for the butcher, for 
such the Southdown has no superior or perhaps 
equal. If large sheep and long wool are the 
object, then the Cotswold will be the best. By 
using a real good buck you will be surprised at 
the improvement that the first cross will be on 
the dam. 

We saw recently the carcasses of three half- 
blood Cotswold ewes that made from 90 to 97 


Ibs. of mutton of best quality; their sire was | 


an imported buck, and the dams were all what 
are called common stock sheep from the cattle 
yards, that never did weigh more gross than the 
above net weights. What small investment 
will pay better than the good blood in the sire 
and good feeding and care for the offspring ? 

Wool has advanced fully 50 per cent. during 
the last six weeks; this is not likely to benefit 
the growers as much as it will the speculators 
this year, but if it should stimulate the farmers 
who have never kept sheep, to try a small flock, 
it will in the end benefit the growers too. We 
would never advise a beginner to go into sheep 
largely ; much better work up slowly and learn 
how to manage to best advantage, and be much 
more apt to be successful in the end. 

At this season of the year but little can be 


| said about cattle and hogs, except to keep them 
| fed enough to make them do their best at mak- 

ing meat of the grass that we have so abundant 
| on all well-managed farms. A great number of 
| milk cows are kept in some sections that have 

ceased to be a profit to their owners, some from 

old age and others from their natufr&lly poor 
| dairy qualities. It will be found much more 
| profitable to turn such dry at this season of 
| the year while butter is at the lowest price than 
| to milk till late in the fall, and then be obliged 
| to feed a lot of corn that is always wasted, 
(when fed to old cows.) Far better to feed the 
| corn to the growing and useful stock, and sell 
| the old cows for what you can get off of grass 
alone, remembering if they have been good 
they do not owe us anything, and if poor ones 
the sooner the Joss is made the better for the 
owner. On dairy farms the surplus pork should 
be pushed forward as rapidly as possible, as the 
price is generally best in September. 
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Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


If the limbs started on young and newly- 
| planted orchards, below the heights at which it 
| is desired to form the heads of the trees, have 
not yet been rubbed or cut off, they should have 
attention without further delay, as it is consid- 
erable gain to such trees to have their growth 
so directed as to have none wasted in surplus 
limbs—such as must necessarily be removed 
| eventually to properly shape the tops. Much 
|}has been said and written against summer 
pruning, the theory being maintained that the 
| removal of limbs from a tree when covered with 
| foliage and in full growth causes an enfeeblement 
which outweighs all benefits derived by trees 
| subjected to the knife at such times. 
| Our experience in this relation, however, is in 
| favor of judicious pruning (not trimming) in 
| summer: first, because wounds made at this 
season will heal over more quickly and nicely 
| than if done in winter ; secondly, because sprouts 
| are much less likely to be thrown out at the 
shoulder left by the removal of a branch than if 
the work is performed in winter,—thus avoiding 
extra labor and wounds. Each season, though, 
has of course its disadvantages as well as ad- 
| Vantages. 

As the reports and prophecy concerning the 

very large crop of peaches for 1879 seem to have 
been somewhat premature, much speculation 
and worry is thereby saved to growers as to 
| how the crop should be handled; but the fact of 
| there being so much less fruit to go on the mar- 
ket than was anticipated a few weeks back 
should in no instance influence growers to 
bestow less care in handling and packing their 
peaches neatly and properly. Some men have 
naturally the kind of tact required to insure to 
them success in this relation, while others are so 
| dead apparently to every sense of taste and 
beauty in the management of alot of peaches in 
crate or basket as to wholly unfit them for any 
part in such preparation. By a little observa- 
tion upon the part of owners of orchards they 
will soon be able to determine how the labor 
employed for the gathering, assorting, packing, 
&c., can be divided so as to give position accord- 
ing to skill and ability. 
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In the fruit-garden, if the strawberry beds 
that have fruited this season have not already 
been put in nice, clean order, they should be 
attended to now; and the newly-planted beds 
must of course be kept clear of weeds, and the 
soil in nice tine condition, so that the stool 
plants may attain good size and vigor tor 
another year’s fruit; also that the runners 
thrown out by the old plants may have chance 
to develop and become well reoted. Grape- 
vines will need some attention too,—the canes 
requiring to be kept tied to stakes, wire or 
trellis, as the case may be, from time to time, 
to prevent destruction by heavy winds. And 
where the vines are heavily set with clusters it 
will be labor well bestowed to go over and 
Temove with shears or sharp knife all the small 
and inferior-looking bunches. What is left 
remaining on the vines will be so improved in 
size, quality and appearance as to amply com- 
pensate for the trouble. 


4 





Prickly Comfrey. 


The Germantown Telegraph, like ourselves, 
“took little stock” in this wonderful plant, and 
now it finds it in its heart to speak of it thus: 

This miserable cheat has about run its career, 
if it ever had a career, as but few farmers were 
deceived by it, and those few made only very 
small investments. Their loss was worth all the 
cost, as it opened their eyes in guarding against 
other frauds which are always taking the field. 
We notice that few journals are now willing to 
confess to the assistance given to this comfrey 
business, and creep out of all responsibility about 
it. “An old farmer” writes, seeing the prickly 
comfrey praised in many agricultural papers, 
“T obtained some roots and planted them, and 
they grew, and I guess would make a pretty 

ood crop of leaves, and so would dock just as 
arge a crop, and a good deal larger; but what 
good would it be’ I can’t find an animal on 
my place that will touch the stuff; they seem to 
be insulted when I offer it to them.” 

Mr. Vick says in his valuable magazine, “We 
have known the plant ever since we were born, 
almost, and never learned that it possessed any 
value as a forage plant. We have grown it for 
trial since attention was first directed to it for 
agricultural purposes, and have not found an 
animal that would do more than smell it.” 


On Grading Ground. 





There will always be some little degree of 
jealousy betwixt the ordinary working gardener 
and the landscape gardener; between the man 
who can lay out and grade a piece of ground 
artistically and the civil engineer,—to say nothing 
of the garden architect who knows all that 
the others know, and has usually some extra 
kinds of his own. 

There can be no comparison, indeed, between 
the artist whois capable of laying out extensive 
parks and pleasure-grounds and the humble 
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aspirant whose efforts are circumscribed by the 
bounds of a gentleman’s country-seat; nor 
should there be any between the intelligent 
working gardener, whose taste, judgment and 
executive ability have necessarily advanced with 
his experience and surroundings, and the mere 
civil engineer who often steps in to do garden 
work for which he is poorly qualified. Some of 
the latter will frankly admit that our ways of 
carrying on the work are superior to their own; 
but others, again, peering over their handsome 
leveling instruments, look with jealous eye on 
all ercroachments on their assumed domain. 
They will tell of the farmer who insisted that 
water would run in acertain direction,—that 
direction being found by the instrument to be 
just a little up-hi!l; of farmers, too, who open 
their drains at a venture, and anxiously watch 
to see which way the water will run. But how 
2asy to play tit for tat with those gentlemen. I 
know ef a landscape gardener who was heard 
to remark, rather pompously, to his employer: 
“the first thing to be done is to ascertain the 
lowest point.” It was raining at the time, and 
the point sought for being plainly indicated by 
the settling of the water, a laborer standing near 
ventured to hint as much. “You are right,” 
said the proprietor; “how strange that we did 
not think of that.” Let me tell, too, of the gar- 
den architect who superintended the erection of 
a grapery, and bottled up sunshine by failing to 
provide ventilation in the roof. But I will not 
be too hard on them. The truth is, as long 
observation and experience have convinced me, 
that in the improving of an estate of moderate 
size, the intelligent gardener can, by the aid of 
a few simple instruments,—grading stakes, 
(T’s,) small level, &c., can not only do much of 
the work of a civil engineer, but will do it in a 
much more workmanlike manner. Mr. Hen- 
derson, in his “Gardening for Profit,” notes the 
surprising fact, that in the successful cultivation 
of small fruits and vegetables, the garden 
laborer is more than a match for the novice, 
however scientific and well-informed,—the very 
ignorance of the former making him all the 
more intensely practical. It may be equally 
surprising to some, but still it is true, that many 
practical gardeners, with no scientific knowledge 
to boast of, will level and grade, round off and 


| handsomely finish work that civil engineers, 


untrained in gardening, “with all appliances and 
means to boot,” can but clumsily perform. 


In writing on this subject I disclaim the 
ability to state anything not already well known. 
It is the very simplicity of the thing I am trying 
to enforce; but I have always felt that gardeners 
should assert themselves in such matters much 
more generally than they do. Landscape gar- 
deners (sometimes such only in name) have no 


| scruple to invade the charge of an intelligent 


gardener, give a tew suggestions, wise or other- 
wise, pocket an extravagant fee and march off. 
We should have no scruple to secure the honors 
if not the emoluments pertaining to improve- 
ments by taking a pride in these things, and 
inspiring our employers with confidence that 
we are equal to anything within our proper 
sphere. JoHN WATSON. 
Baltimore Co., Md. 














Editors American Farmer : 

The enclosed MS. from Mr. Peter Henderson, 
of N. J., was read before our association June 
18th, and created such profitable discussion and 
interest that I consider it of sufficient value to 
be published in every paper interested in horti- 
culture and agriculture in the land, and so had a 
number of copies struck off, one of which I 
enclose, thinking you maf deem at least a por- 
tion of it worthy of insertion. 

espectfully, 
D. Wrimot Scort, Sec’y. 
The Use of the Feet in Sowing and 
Planting. 
Read before the American Association of Nurserymen, 


at Cleveland, Ohio, June 18th, 1879, by Peter 
Henderson, of Jersey City, N. J. 





It may be useless to throw out any sugges- 
tions relative to horticultural operations to such 
a body of practical men as is now before us. 
Yet I candidly admit that although I have been 
extensively engayved in gardening operations for 
over a quarter of a cen.ury, I did not fully 
realize until a few years xgo the full importance 
of how indispensable it was to use the feet in the 
operations of sowing and planting. 

Particularly in the sowing of seeds, I consider 
the matter of such vast importance that it can- 
not be too often or too strongly told, for the loss 
to the agricultural and horticultural community 
by the neglect of the simple operation of firm- 
ing the soil around seed must amount to many 
millions annually. From the middle of April to 
nearly the end of May of this year in many 
sections of the country there was little or no rain ; 
such was particularly the case in the vicinity of 


New York City, where we have hundreds of 


market gardeners who cultivate thousands of 
acres of cabbage, cauliflower and celery, but the 
“dry spring” has played sad havoc with their 
seed-beds. Celery is not one-fourth of a crop, 
and cabbage and cauliflower hardly half, and 
this failure is due to no other cause than that 
they persist in sowing their seeds without ever 
taking the precaution to firm the soil by rolling. 

We sow annually about four acres of celery, 
sabbage and cauliflower plants, which produce 
probably five millions in number, and which we 
never fail to sell mostly in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, to the market gardeners who have 
many of them even better facilities than we 
have for raising these plants, if they would only 
do as we do, firm the seed after sowing, which is 
done thus: After plowing, harrowing and level- 
ing the land smoothly, lines are drawn by the 
“marker,’ which makes a furrow about two 
inches deep and a foot apart; after the man who 
sows the seed follows another, who, with the 
ball of the right foot, presses down his full 
weight on every inch of soil in the drill where 
the seed has been sown; the rows are then 
lightly levelled longitudinally with the rake, a 
light roller is then passed over it and the opera- 
tion is done. 

By this method our crop has never once 
failed, and what is true of celery and 
cabbage seed is nearly true of all other seeds 
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requiring to be sown during the late spring or 
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summer months. 

On July 2nd of 1874, as an experiment, I 
sowed 12 rows of sweet corn and 12 rows of 
beets, treading in after sowing every alternate 
row of each. In both cases, those trod in came 
up in 4 days, while those unfirmed remained 12 
days before starting, and would not then have 
germinated had rain not fallen, for the soil was 
as dry as dust when planted. 

The result was that the seeds that had been 
trodden in grew freely from the start and 
matured their crops to a marketable condition 
by fall, while the rows unfirmed did not mature, 
as they were not only 8 days later in germinating, 
but the plants were also to some extent enfeebled 
by being partially dried in the loose dry soil. 

This experiment was a most useful one, for it 
sag that a corn crop grown in the vicinity of 
New York as late as July 2nd could be made to 
produce “roasting ears” in October, when they 
never fail to sell freely at high rates, but the 
crop would not mature unless the seed germi- 
nated at once, and which would never be certain, 
at that dry and hot season, unless by this 
method. 

The same season, in August, I treated seeds of 
turnips and spinach in the same way. Those 
trod in germinated at once and made an excel- 
lent crop, while those unfirmed germinated 
feebly and were eventually nearly all burned 
gut by a continuance of dry hot air penetrating 
through the loose soil to the tender rootlets. 

Of course this rule of treading in or firmin 
seeds after sowing must not be blindly followed. 
Very early in spring or late in fall, when the 
soil is damp and no danger from heated dry air, 
there is no necessity to do so, or even at other 
seasons the soil may be in a suitable condition 
to sow, and yet to be too damp to be trodden 
upon or rolled. In such cases these operations 
may not be necessary at all, for if rainy weather 
ensue the seeds will germinate of course; but if 
there is any likelihood of continued drouth the 
treading or rolling may be done a week or so 
after sowing, if it is at such a season as there is 
reason to believe that it may suffer from the dry 
hot air. 

Now, if firming the soil around seed to pro- 
tect it from the influence of a dry and hot at- 
mosphere is a necessity, it is obvious that it is 
even more so in the case of plants whose root- 
lets are even more sensitive to such influence 
than the dormant seed. 

Experienced professional horticulturists, how- 
ever, are less likely to neglect this than to neg- 
lect in the case of seeds, for the damage from 
snch neglect is easier to be seen, and hence 
better understood by the practical nurseryman. 
But with the inexperienced amateur the case is 
different: when he receives his package of 
trees or plants from the nurseryman he handles 
them as if they were glass, every broken twig 
or root calls forth a complaint, and he proceeds 
to plant them gingerly, straightening out each 
root and sifting the soil around them; but he 
would no more stamp down that soil than he 
would stamp on the soil of his mother’s grave. 
So the plant in nine cases out of ten is left 
loose and waggling, the dry air penetrates 
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through the soil to its roots, the wind shakes it, 
it shrivels up and fails to grow ; then comes the 
anathemas on the head of the unfortunate nur- 
seryman, who is charged with selling him dead 
trees or plants. 

About a month ago I sent a package of a 
dozen roses by mail to a lady in Savannah. She 
wrote me a woful story last week, saying that 
though the roses had arrived seemingly all right, 
they had all died but one; and what was very 
singular, she said, the one that lived was the one 
that Mr. Jones had stepped on, and which she 
had thought sure was crushed to death, for Mr. 
Jones weighs 200 tbs. Now, though we do not 
advise any gentleman of 200 Ibs. putting his 
brogan on the top of a tender rose plant asa 
practice conducive to its health, yet if Mrs. Jones 
could have allowed her weighty lord to press the 
soil against the root of each of her dozen roses 
I much doubt if she would now have had to 
mourn their loss. 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse— 
July, 1879. 


By W. D. BracKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 





Flower Garden. 

No work of the gardener tends more to en- 
courage the growth of plants in beds or borders 
during the summer than by keeping the surface 
open either by hoe or rake, just as the cendition 
of the soil or presence of weeds may suggest. 
As every cultivator of the soil must have 
observed, that plants of almost any kind will 
withstand a long drought, with less injury, 
where the surface of the ground has been kept 
open. in opposition to where a tight crust is 
permitted to form, and the difference will appear 
still more evident where the land has been 
deeply plowed or dug,—as in such a case more 





moisture will be drawn upwards by the heat of | 


the sun, towards the nourishment of the plant. 

It is a good idea to mulch the surface around 
newly-planted trees, and if this work is dene 
early in the month a’ great many trees and 
plants may be saved thereby. A very desirable 
article for this purpose is expended hops from a 
brewery, put on about 1 to 2 inches thick ; this 
when decomposed acts powerfully as a manure. 
Spent tanners’ bark is often used as a mulch, 
but is not so desirable as the heps; neither does 
it look so well. 

Early in the month is a good time to propa- 
gate bardy shrubs by layering ; and to set about 
this work properly, dig and break up the ground 
finely in which you are going to lay, and have 
at hand a quantity of sandy compost to place 
under the layers; then choose a strong shoot of 
the present year’s growth, and with a sharp 
knife make an incision on the upper side, from 
1 to 2 inches long, in the direction of the point 
of the branch, (which is called a tongue,) then 
by a gentle twist turn this tongue to one side, 
bending it into the ground two or more inches 
according to the size of the stem, making use of 
a hooked peg to hold it down. This is a gocd 
om to multiply roses, particularly the moss 

inds; but almost all kinds of flewering shrubs 
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will root freely in this way, some of them 
| requiring four and many of them twelve months 
|to produce roots enough to make it safe to cut 
them away from the mother plant; and I may 
add, that many will root freely without taking 
| the trouble of tonguing the stem at all. 

It frequently happens that groups of green- 
house plants are used to adorn the lawn, or to 
| fill up some blank corner or hide some unsightly 
| wall, and in most establishments attention is 
|not paid to giving them a sufficient supply of 
| water: by this neglect many die or become 
| sickly, and ten dollars is lost where ten minutes 
|labor would have saved it. And then there is 
| another evil attending the plunging out during 
| the summer in open beds such plants, that they 
| are left during the season in the same position, 
|so that the roots of many of them will pass 
|through the bottom of the pot deep into the 
ground; ard although they may appear to have 
made fine headway, yet, when moved into the 
| house in the fall, it will be found that they have 
lost more than what it was thought they had 
| gained, in fact their after returns will be very 
unsatisfactory. Therefore al] such plants should 
have the pots lifted or twisted round at least 
once every two weeks; butif water is regularly 
supplied them to the amount they are able to 
| absorb, the roots will not long so much to go in 
isearch of moisture elsewhere. How much 
| water to give each plant so that it has just got 
enough is a question I am not prepared to 
| answer, and I would like to become acquainted 
| with the man who could ; and we can only by a 
careful study of its absorbing powers get an 
approximate idea of how much is good for its 
perfect development,—nothing more. 














Greenhouse. 


In our remarks above regarding greenhouse 
plants in pots for grouping lawns, we would 
here add: that such materials as we had in our 
| mind’s eye are now pretty much played out, or 
in other words they are net in fashion, and it is 
perbaps well, for it not properly cared for they 
but prove eye-sores in the greenhouse. In their 
| place we would like to see a few’more Palms, 
| Acaves and Cycads, to which might be added 

some Orange, Lemon and Oleander trees, all of 
| which are easy of culture, and are well adapted 
to place out on lawns in front of suburban resi- 
dences, and as we said they are easily managed, 
| requiring no more care during the winter than 
the major part of the bedding-out pla: ts which 
| have laid such fast hold on public favor of late 
| The collection of Chrysanthemuins destined for 
| fall blooming should now be shifted into larger 
| Pots; and in order to have them robust, keep 
| pinching the leading branches back and giving 
|liquid manure waterings at least once every 
week ; these, as well as young plants of Stevias 
and Eupatoriums fer winter blooming, should 
have the pots plunged up to the brim in a bed 
|of ashes, where they will receive abundance of 
light and air. 

Calla lilies that have done blooming, and 
| whose tubers are well formed, should have water 
withheld by degrees, and when the leaves decay 
| turn the pots on their sides until the season for 
' starting comes. 














Fuchsias may be had in flower during the 
summer by keeping the plants in a cool shady 
place, far from the drip of trees, syringing them 
freely overhead night and morning with clean 
water in order to kill and keep down the red 
spider, which is the bane of many otherwise 
well-grown plants. 

We come now to take into consideration the 
family of Gesneraceez, embracing a class of 
plants in which almost every species and variety 
possesses some particular merit of its own, and 
as this is the season when the great majority 
will afford the greatest delight, it is therefore 
proper, we think, that something special should 
be said in relation to them. In taking into con- 
sideration species and what are deemed varieties, 
particularly in the genus Gloxinia, we are at a 
loss to know where the species end and the so- 
called hybrid varieties begin, seeing that G. 
rubra, which we ourselves first detected in a 
wild state in Brazil, is nothing but a variety of 
G. caule:cens, and there has also been found in 
a wild state a white variety of G. speciosa; this, 
with many such evidences, causes us to doubt 
whether there exists veritable species in nature 
that might not, we think, with more propriety be 
denominated mere varieties as we understand 
the term, and much of this impression is founded 
on our observation of the innumerable varia- 
tion in form of leaf and habit, embraced under 
what is recognized as one species among many 
different genera of our native forest trees and 
Lerbaceous plants. Many people may think 
that this is a bold assertion in the face of high 
authority, but we believe we can produce ample 
proof to sustain our point. 

The varieties of Gloxinias at the present day 
in cultivation are some of them truly superb in 
their chaste tints of color and delicate mark- 
ings; aud this is not all, for in the size and form 
of the flowers a vast improvement has been 
effected, and every new batch of seedlings 
brings forth something superior to its parent, 
and no one knows what time and such material 
under the facile hand of man may vet accom- 
plish. To grow these well it is necessary to 
keep them in a humid, warm atmosphere ; the 
soil should be light and rich in vegetable matter, 
observing to drain the pots well, for they abh sr 
stagna'ion of moisture at their roots. 

Gesnerias require pretty much the same treat- 
ment as Gloxinias, but will succeed with less 
moisture, and are withal n >t so interesting er as 
numerous in kinds and delicate in their color- 
ing. The Achimenes and Alloplectas are easy to 
manage, and are wiihal very interesting plants 
for hanging baskets and flower stands. 

Ferns—the majority ef gardeners are in the 
habit of keeping these too wet by constantly 
syringing them heavily overhead night and 
morning; a few tough kinds will stand this 
treatment, but the great majority will not, par- 
ticularly the Gymnogramnias and most of the 
Adiantums. What the large majority require is 
a humid and partiatly shaded locality; the 
amount of heat necessary will depend on their 
nativity. Orchids—on this head we will try and 
get some points from our friend Captain Snow for 
next month’s No. 
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Bulb and Flower-Beds—Sowing Flower 
Seeds. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The past dry spring has taught me a serious 
lesson as regards flowers of all kinds when 
grown in beds or borders, but more especially 
the bulbous class—one that I might have learned 
long ago by a little practical thought,—but not 
having given that attention the subject (which 
admits of much forethought) would warrant, I 
was finally tanght by that truest though oft- 
times disastrous teacher, erpertence. The lesson 
was: never put your bulbs in any bed or border 
without plucing them at a greater depth than the 
distance from the adjoining walk: to the surface of 
the hed—i. e., if the bed is two inches high, place 
the bulbs at a depth of three or four inches. 
This will place them below the continued surface 
of the walk. 

The reason why this should be done is obvi- 
ous: the soil in all bulb-beds is, or should be, in 
a friable, mellow condition, from which the 
moisture is quickly and easily absorbed, at least 
to a depth equal to the height of the bed from 
the walk. The result, when this is the case, 
must be still more obvious: if the bulbs are 
above this depth, they are, in the fullest sense of 
the word, should a dry season set in, without 
moisture, very detrimental to the blossoms, if not 
to the bulbs themselves. On the other hand, if 
they (the bulbs) were below the stated depth, 
they would never lack the moisture so important 
to their perfect development. 

If this is not yet clear enough I would further 
explain that the soil in a mound of a friable 
nature is very quickly absorbed of its moisture ; 
Whereas the surrounding soil, being of a firm 
condition, is, comparatively speaking, suffi- 
ciently, if not abundantly, supplied. 

No doubt there are many who “knew all this 
long ago.” To these my remarks are not in- 
tended; they are for the exclusive benefit of 
those who do not know. 

“But why not water them?” suggests some 
one. Truly a very sensible question, and to 
those who can do so I say by all manner of 
means do it; but there are many to whom the 
advice offered admits of no acceptance on ac- 
count of the distance from, and, not unfre- 
quently, quantity needed, of water. But all 
should remember that it is much easier to pro- 
vide against such an emergency than to meet it 
with the expectation of remedying it then. 

Any one not knowing may be benefitted by 
keeping the above in mind in transplanting or 
sowing annuals, &c.,—paying a little attention 
as to the constitution of the different plants, 
their adaptability to shade or sunshine, moisture 
or not. Those requiring moisture should oc- 
cupy large, low beds. One year’s careful obser- 
vation will show the habits of plants, the num- 
ber or scarcity of roots, and, more important, 
the distance to which they penetrate. 

Any one at all observant of the habits of the 
Balsam knows that the roots, though many, are 
all near the surface, and the plant, easily sufferin 
for moisture, should be placed on a low, flat be 


| or border,—the latter method being a popular 
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one with many. This plant is only cited as an 
example to better illustrate my words. 

On the other hand, such plants whose roots 
deeply penetrate the soil (I might cite numbers 
of such, but forbear,) may be placed in exceed- 
ingly arid spots without the least injury, sustain- 
ing themselves for un almost unlimited time on 
the smallest amount of moisture. 

There are many plants that are not in the 
least injured, no matter in what dry or sunny 
places they may be growing. Two of the most 

rominent among these are Petunia and Phlox 

rummondii. Do not place such plants in the 
shade; they will not thrive. Any comprchen- 
sive seed catalogue will state what situations all 
plants should occupy, whether shady, parily 
shady or sunny; po-sess one by all means. 

One of my ideas (I have now stored it away 
among the mistakes of the past season) was that 
the soil in which seeds are to be sown could not 
be too fine. I state emphatically, itcan. When 
very fine it will bake. I tried all kinds, from 
half sand and one fourth each fibrous matter 


and loam to all loam, sifting it all very fine, and | 


always found such to be the case. Obtain soil 
as fibrous as possible and sift it only medium 
fine, removing it of all foreign substance, sticks, 
&c.; use an eighth of an inch sieve—nothing is 
better. 


This will suit eighty-one hundredths of | 


all seeds sown and moreover be as near “right” | 


as it is the happiness of amateurs to be. Sow 
all seed in boxes, except such as will not bear 
transplanting; this is a very small fraction, 
however, Which the catalogues clearly point out. 
W. G. Ivy. 
Warwick County, Va., June 6th, 1879. 


Transplanting in Hot Weather. 


BY MRS. J. B. MOORE BRISTOR. 

Many persons complain that they have no 
success in transplanting flowers ; that when they 
have ordered plants from florists they have 
drooped and died after being moved. 
a good deal of experience in moving flowers, 
and have almost always been successful, even in 
intensely hot weather, with large plants, and 
under trying circumstances. It does not, as 
many seem to imagine, depend on luck, or some 
peculiar gift which certain favored persons have, 
but on good management—right treatment. I 
have found several! 
course, I am speaking of pot plants, which have 
been received either in pots as they have grown 
or with the hall of earth still carefully around 
the roots. If you have them in pots let the 
plants get dry, as the ball of earth is then much 
more easily and wholly lifted out than if the 
earth is wet, as in the latter case it is likely to 
fall in pieces from the roots, leaving them 
exposed. When the pot of earth is dry pass a 
knife all round the inner sides of the pot just as 
close to the pot as possible, in such a way as to 
loosen the ball of earth without cutting or 
jarring the roots. Get the earth in such a state 

y this means that the ball of earth can be lifted 
or let gently slide out of the pot without falling 
apart. Many people think so that the roots are 


not disturbed the loosening of the earth does 


things indispensable. Of 


I have had | 
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not make much difference. I have found that 
whenever I could get a plant without in the 
least moving the earth round its roots, it was 
sure to grow; whereas if the soil fell from it, its 
living was very doubtful. Before you take the 
plant with the soil round it from the pot, have a 
good-sized hole dug in the ground where you 
wish to put it; let it be larger than the pot. Into 
this hole before you have put the plant pour a 
good deal of water ; I often fill or half fill it. If 
you put the water in after you have put the 
plant down, the fall of the water will dash the 
soil from the roots; in the other case the whole 
ball is well soaked through and not disturbed. 
Fill the hole up with as good loose earth as you 
can, taking care that it is not allowed to be 
packed round it, but loose and open, so that 
water pours with ease. In this way in very hot 
weather I have treated roses and many very 
tender plants. When in Virginia I had many 
sent to me hundreds of miles that lived and 
flourished. Some weeks ago I got a lot from 
Mr. Brackenridge, well known to the readers of 
the Furmer, which I put out in the ground, 
exposing them to the sun without the least pro- 
tection. They came to me by express—without 
the pots—with the ball of earth round them. 
Not a leaf seemed to wilt, and their present 
splendid condition surprises every one who sees 
them. Success in floriculture is not a matter of 
luck or good fortune, but the result of intelli- 
gent treatment of plants 


a oe 


Vegetable Garden. 


Gardening and hay-making do not go well 
together. The putting-in of succession crops, the 
gathering of strawberries, peas and other early 
products, have already so hindered the general 
clearing-up, that the addition of a few days of 
haying frequently proved to be the proverbial 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. Under 
our mixed methods of farming and gardening, 
well-kept gardens are out of the question. Most 
of us are thankful, if, after haying, we find that 
several of our various crops are not entirely 
lost amongst the weeds. It may sometimes be 
prudent to sacrifice an indifferent crop that 
more promising ones may be saved. But letting 
crops get into such a state, for any cause 
whatever, cannot surely be profitable. 

Late cabbage, cauliflower, celery, leeks, &c., 
may be transplanted any time in July, but the 
vround should be got ready at the earliest 
moment, so that the opportunity of a shower 
may not be lost. The cabbage fly has done 
more damage to seed-beds this summer than I 
have ever known, and plants will probably be 
scarce. I failed twice in the open ground, 
although I was constantly on the watch with 
preventives, and finally had recourse to the cold 
frame, where I was more successful. About 
the middle of the month is a good time to sow 
pickles. My favorite plan is to furrow out six 
feet apart, manure, close with plow or hoe, 
smooth off and plant six inches apart, thinning 
out to twelve if they all come up. Sweet corn 
may be sown up to the 10th, (how much later 
I cannot say) and bush beans any time during 
the month. To those who are not familiar 
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with the very dwarf peas, I would strongly 
recommend for trial McLean's Blue Peter as an 
excellent type of that class. They must be well 
manured, and two feet apart is a good distance 
to plant,—even one foot in small gardens will do 
very well. The vines here now are only eight 
inches high, but they are loaded with well-filled 
pods of handsome peas. Joun WATSON. 


oe 
The Grange. 


More Statistics for Farmers. 
Wages of farmers per man in 1870 per products....& 4.13 
‘+ silk manufacturers per man in 1870 per 





NN 00s cc0cdece-ss00es 18.35 
* cotton manufacturers - rman in 1860. per 
DIED dincccsctcns 2404 s45seebennowes 9.6 


wool manufacturers pe Ti man in 1870 per 


PFOGUCES........5606- se eee wee eeees 19.38 

pig iron manufac “ture rs per man ‘in 1850 
Per PFOducts..........6-eeeeeseseeeeeees 6.23 

“  jron-castings manufacturers per maa in 
BESO POT POOGRCIB ...00ooccccccccccccyceses 11.06 

wrought- <n manufacturers per man in 
1850 per products...... 13.92 

* Agricultural impleme nts ‘manufac ture rs 
per man in 1870 per products. ....... 2 #2 
Export price of flour at New York, '835.....- sae Se 
- = set = “ ag ok, SECT 7.03 
= al 7 s ee rer 5.00 


In explanation of the above table it is to be 
remarked that by the term “wages” as used 
above is not meant “wages” in the proper sense 
of the word, but only the “average share” of 
each farmer and employee of manufacturing 
establishments in the “total value of farm pro- 
ductions” and of the several manufactures speci- 
fied above for the respective years given. It is 
to be regretted that all the data was not at hand 
to make the comparison for the year 1870. For 
instance, the “average share of the employees 
of cotton manufacturing establishments in their 
total production” in 1850 was $6.69, but in 1870 
$9.67. Doubtless the same increase pervades the 
other classes. The most astonishing increase is 
in the value of “farm implements produced in 
1860,” which were valued at $17,802,504, while 
the value of “farm implements” én the 
farmers in 1870 was ae or about one- 
seventh of the national det Now, recollecting 


that McCormick testifies th: " his ‘‘reapers” never 
cost him over $20 apiece to manufacture at 
wholesale, we cease to wonder that the difference 
in their values should have been about $319.- 
000,000 in ten years, since in that period came 
also the greatest demand for “Jabor-saving ma- 
chinery” to supply the place of those engaged 


in the war. 


The figures are well worth looking at and 
studying, since they show somehow or other 


that the smallest classes reap the largest return 
for their labor. Thus, the employees of the silk 
manufactures received areturn of $18 35,although 


there were only 6,649 of them, and the value of 
210,662, with a capital of 


their productions $12 
$6,231,130, while the material used cost $7,817,- 
559, or a gross profit of $4,394,103 on the capi- | 
tal employed, or of that sum on $14,048,689— 
the total amount of capital and material com- 
bined. 

The value of farm lands at the same time was 
$9,262,000,000, with productions valued at 
$2,447,000,000, and employing some 47 per cent. 


hands of 
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of the entire population of the country, which 
was then estimated to be 38,925,598. To state 
the case arithmetically, we say 

As 6,231,130 is to 9, 962, 000.000, so is 4,393,108 
to 65,299,482 303, or 65,299 ,482,303, which should 
be the value of the annual productions, when 
the farmers actually get only $2,447,000,000, a 
net loss of over $60,000,000,000 every year,—a 
{sum which, if realized, would place the farmers 
| on their feet again, and make them what they 
were in the days of the ‘‘Fathers of the Re »public,” 
| esteemed and respected. 

PIONEER (Mp.) GRANGE, No. 38. 

Wicomico County, Md. 








| Baltimore County Grange, No. 13. 


The regular quarterly meeting of Baltimore 
Co. Grange, No. 13, was held June 5th, at hall 
of Centennial Grange in Dulaney’s Valley, tour 
miles above Towsontown. Seven granges were 
represented and the attendance was large. The 
annual election of officers, which tukes place at 
the June meeting, was the first business in order, 
and, after examination of credentials, was pro- 
ceeded with. The question which had been 
before mooted, as to whether past masters and 
their wives were entitled to vote, again came up, 
and after some interchange of views it was 
decided to refer it to the State Grange. The 
balloting then began, and the following officers 
were declared duly elected—one balloting, in 
most instances, deciding: Master, Sam’l Brady; 
Overseer, Thos. B. Todd; Lecturer, Chas. 
Cockey ; Steward, Chas. W. Semmes; Assistant 
Steward, A. W. Sweeny; Chaplain, Gerard 
Emmart; Treasurer, Geo. H. Merryman ; Secre- 
tary, Wm. B. Sands; Gate-Keeper, B. McL. 
Hardesty; Ceres, Mrs. B. F. Taylor; Po- 
mona, Mrs. Wash. Stevenson; Flora, Miss 
Enrith Cockey; Lady Assistant Steward, Mise 
Ella Jones 

sefore the balloting was concluded a recess 
was taken for dinner, which was served in an 
adjoining reom, and the good things provided 
were heartily enjoyed by the members of the 
order as well as numerous friends who were 
present. Resolutions from Garrison Forest 
Grange, urging farmers and grangers to send 
delegates to the convention proposed by citizens 
of Howard county, to be held sultimore in 
August, and reported upon favorably by execu- 


tive committee, were next introduced. Motion 
was made by bro. B. F. Taylor to refer it 
}to subordinate granges and urge them to 


| appoint delegates as requested. Considerable 
; discussion was had and some samendments were 
| offered to the motion and rejected, but it was 
| finally carried with some slight change in the 
wording, as some of the subordinate granges 
had already appointed their representatives in 
| res sponse to a call from Glencoe Grange for a 
meeting to consider the question of county taxa- 
\tion. It was suggested that the delegates should 
meet for exchange of views at some time prior 
| to the assembling of the convention of August 12, 
| and it was moved that they be instructed to 
jment at Maryland State Grange Agency on 
June 14, was carried. 


Saturday, which 
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The following is the text of preamble and 
resolution as finally adopted : 

Whereas, The Bill of Rights of Maryland 
declares “that every person except paupers hold- 
ing property therein ought to contribute his 
proportion of public taxes for the support of 
government according to his actual worth in 
real or personal property ;” and 

Whereas, In laying the public taxes in this 
State a system of exemption of several kinds of 
property and the creation and multiplication of 
numerous offices and sinecures has had the 
effect to produce an inequality and oppression 
utterly subversive of the equality aimed to be pro- 
duced and secured by the above declaration ; 
and 

Whereas, It is the right and duty of the tax- 
payers to assemble and discuss grievances, and 
to consider and adopt the best mode of relief 
when by design or neglect those grievances 
oppress the body politic; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the people of Baltimore 
county, suffering under grievously oppressive 
taxes, hail with delight and satisfaction the 
results of the tax-payers’ convention, held on 
the 24th of May, at Ellicott City, in Howard 
county, and cordially approve the recommenda- 
tion of said meeting foratax-payers’ convention, 
to be held in the city of Baltimore on the 2d 
Tuesday of August proximo, and do hereby 
recommend to the farmers and tax-payers of 
Baltimore county to take steps to be fully repre- 
sented in said convention. 

Bro. Merryman, of Glencoe, gave notice that he 
would offer a resolution at the next meeting to 
change the by-laws of the Baltimore Co. Grange 
80 as to set apart a special meeting exclusively 
for the election of officers, in order that the 
other business demanding the attention of the 
grange might not be interfered with, as is now 
the case whenever an election takes place; and 
also that the elections should be held biennially 
instead of annually. After a vote of thanks to 
Centennial Grange for the sumptuous entertain- 
ment provided for the members of the County 
Grange, the meeting adjourned and again re- 
paired to the dining-hall, where the ladies of 
Centennial Grange had refreshments served to 
their guests in shape of ice-cream, water-ices, 
strawberries and cakes of various kinds. a.w. 8. 


Howard County Grange. 


On June 11th was held at the hall of Glen- 
wood Grange one of the largest and most busi- 
ness-like meetings ever held under grange aus- 
pices in Howard county. 

It being the time for the annual election of 
officers of the County Grange in regular form, 
the election was proceeded with, resulting in the 
election of H. O. Devries, Master; G. W. Lin- 
thicum, Overseer ; F. C. Pue, Lecturer; James 
Harban, Steward; C. A. Hobbs, Assistant Stew- 
ard; D. Clark, Treasurer; E. M. Devilbiss, 
Secretary ; Jos. Barlow, Chaplain; L. M. Ship- 
ley, Gate-Keeper; Sister H. O. Devries, Ceres; 
Sister Harban, Flora; Sister Gaither, Pomona; 
and Sister Musgrove, Stewardess. After in- 
stallation of the officers the regular routine of 
business was proceeded with, participated in by 


several members of Brighton Grange, Montgom- 
ery county, looking to the further development 
of grange principles, and, as a consequence, 
agricultural protection and advancement. 

Limestone Valley Grange was present, with 
some of her best members, and at their instance 
& measure was projected, which, if carried out, 
is likely to revolutionize one very important 
interest of the State. 

The annual Howard County Grange pic-nic 
was provided for and will take place some time 
in August, of which due notice will be given. 
After partaking of one of those substantial yet 
delicate repasts which farmers’ wives and 
farmers’ daughters know best how to prepare, 
we left for our homes more than ever satisfied 
if possible with the importance and benefits of 
the grange movement. Long may it liye to 
bless our children and children’s children. 

OBSERVER. 


Wye Grange, No. 99, Queen Anne’s 
County, Md., 


Dedicated its handsome, commodious and well- 
built hall at Wye Mills on the 12th of June. 
The ceremony was performed by W. Master 
Jas. T. Moore, of the State Grange,—Gen. 
Hardcastle, W. M. of Choptank District Grange, 
acting as master of ceremonies. The attendance 
was large and the service impressively rendered. 

After this form was gone through with, the 
company adjourned to the Wye camp-meeting 
grounds, a beautiful grove not remote from the 
hall. Here an abundant dinner was prepared, 
after partaking of which the meeting was called 
to order and addresses made by some members 
of the order who were present. Wan. B. Sands, 
Secretary of Baltimore Co. Grange, delivered 
one appropriate to the erection of a new home 
for the occupation of the grange; H. O. Devries, 
Master of Howard Co. Grange and State Agent, 
spoke of the advantages and necessities of the 
organization; and Drs. Reynolds and Noble, 
and W. O. Smith, of Choptank District Grange, 
each made a few remarks which were to the 
point and well received by those present, who 
were estimated to number some four hundred 
persons. 


SuMMIT GRANGE, No. 163, Baltimore Co., now 
numbers over 50 members, with prospects of a 
large increase. At the last regular meeting, held 
on June 10th, several members of Fulton 
Grange, of New Freedem, Pa., paid a fraternal 
visit to Summit Grange. They spent a pleasant 
evening together, the visiting members seeming 
to greatly enjoy the hospitality dispensed during 
the evening. After a few well-timed remarks by 
the Worthy Lecturer of Summit Grange, the 
visiting members departed, carrying with them 
the best wishes of the members of Summit 
Grange, and no doubt many pleasant recollec- 
tions of an evening spent in social converse. 

GRANGE Pic-Nic.—Loudon Co., Va., Pomona 
Grange will hold a public meeting and basket 
pic-nic at Benton's Camp Grounds, July 30 and 
31, and August 1. 


Tue Wicomico, Mp., Farr will be held this 
year at Salisbury, October 7, 8 and 9. 
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Home Department. 
To Young Mothers. 


In reviewing the contents of the Farmer's 
“Home Department” it is evident that the in- 


terests of young mothers, or the mothers of 
young children, have not received tbeir due 


share of consideration. This I presume is due 
in a measure to the mothers themselves being so 
much absorbed in solving the problem of how 
best to accomplish the work in hand that they 
have not the time to spare or the confidence to 
suggest anything to others. I dare say, though, 
that there are among them some who eagerly 
scan these columns from time to time in hope of 
finding something bearing upon their special 
and arduous duties, especially if motherhood is 
a new experience to them; and I am sorry if 
any such have turned away disappointed. Ex- 
cept that it calls our attention to this subject, the 
request of “E. T. G.” would be superfluous ; 
for certainly no other could come more strictly 
within the intention of this department than 
such as relate to the care of children. 

If only we might begin with our little ones 
with the training we have ourselves bad, by the 
time we bave brought them up to the point 
where our responsibility is naturally tranferred 
to themselves, our chances for success would 
doubtless be greatly increased ; but, alas! it isa 
question whether in most instances the young 
mother’s greatest difficulty does not lie in fitting 
herself for the situation; and by the time she 
has really adapted herself to it and settled down 
to the working out of any fixed principles, she 
must exercise them upon her grandchildren or 
not at all It follows, therefore, that grand- 
mothers are pretty good authority in such mat- 
ters; and I am inclined to think that those 
mothers who have disdained the advice of the 
grandmother, and sought to work out for them- 
selves more advanced theories in their dealings 
with their little ones, would, if brought to the 
confessional, oftentimes admit that experience 
had proved to them the superiority of the 
rejected counsel. 

With an absolute longing to offer something 








to those mothers, who, distrusting their own 
capabilities, reach out in every direction for 


more experienced help, 1 approach the subject 
more timidly than I should almost any other— 
certainly more than any in which my own 
experience had been 80 bountiful. The older I 
grow and the more I observe in regard to raising 
children, the better am I satisfied that the good | 
Father when he gives them to us intends that | 
we should simply do our best in the light of 
common sense; to instil a love for the cardinal | 
virtues and the religion which is their birthright, 
and leave the result to Himself 

In regard to the physical culture of our child- 
ren, there is much to be learned both from obser- 
vation and reflection; we often do the wrong 
thing impulsively, because we allow other 
claims to supersede theirs, and do net at the | 
time give proper attention to things which may 
be of vital importance to their welfare or our | 
own subsequent comfort. If because a child | 
cries for anything which may prove hurtful to | 
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it, or for any reason she does not wish | it to have 
and the mother, rather than be interrupted in 
whatever engages her attention for the time, 
sarelessly yields to the child, she may easily 
calculate what she has a right to cxpect the 
next time; or if she gives it food out of season, 
or such as she knows will disagree with it, she 
need not be surprised at the child’s discomfort 
or the consequent trouble to those who have the 
care of it. The fact is that the rules for raising 
good and healthy children ordinarily are very 
few and simple, requiring nevertheless consist- 
ence and persistence on our part in order to 
maintain them. I can conceive of no results but 
mystification and complicition of difficulties 
arising from such an association as is said to 
exist in Boston, called the “Mothers’ Club,” if it 
attempts to tell us when and how we shall chas- 
tise our children,—for we all know how rarely 
even two persous can agree on that point. 

Admitting that whipping our children is 
sometimes a stern necessity, 1 am nevertheless 
strongly of the opinion that it is oftener due to 
the parents themselves, because of their own 
neglect in allowing the child to get so far into 
wrong-doing as to require it. I am not fully 
persuaded that it would answer to abolish this 
method of punishing our children altogether. 
Scripture sanctions it and my own experience 
seemed to call for it; yet I must admit that the 
only two households in which I ever knew the 
abolishing of it tried, the success was complete. 
I never saw as obedient children anywhere else. 

Obedience is the first lesson we are called 
upon to instil, and like most lessons that follow 
through life need only to be steadily and persever- 
ingly taught to make it an easy one for the 
child and parent 

Truthfulness demands our attention later. I 
never knew a child to be untruthful until they 
learned it from the conduct of those about them 
after they were old enough to observe for them- 
selves. I think they require to be taught what 
untruth is before they will dream of acting or 
uttering it. And this is I fear the one rock 
upon which more little ones are wrecked than 
any other. The most careful and conscientious 
parents will often, in their zeal for the child’s 
good, teach it what an untruth is by searching 
for it, and strip the lie of its heinousness by 
supposing they could be guilty of one. Parents 
not so careful, unaware of what they are doing 
to undermine the principles of their little ones, 
are apt, by their actions or conversation, to teach 
them the very thing for which they will after- 
ward severely punish them. Careful habits in 
regard to their person and their manners to- 
ward each other lays the best foundation for 
self-respect and the respect due to others. Pa- 
rents rely altogether too much upon the natural 
ties of relationship to secure them the affection 
of their children. This may be all-sufticient 
until counter-influences operate against it; but 
most of us have known instances where the 
child outgrew every feeling of regard or affec- 
tion for its parents. And it seems to me this 
could only be the case when the parent had 
failed to win and keep their affection independ- 
ently of their natural obligations. The obdliga- 
tions on either side ought as far as possible to be 
kept out of sight, and all offices of kindliness 
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or care should be based upon their mutual re- 
gard for each other’s welfare, growing out of a 
sincere and devoted affection. It is only by 
making ourselves lovely to our children that we 
may assure ourselves of any abiding love 
from them after they cease to need our care. 

For obviously wise purposes, the Almighty 
seems to have implanted the stronger and more 
enduring affection in the hearts of the — 
yet the ungrateful and ungracious child may 
come to have his or her real hold upon the 
parents through their respect for public opinion 
of the decencies of life, rather than love for 


their offspring. Probably this is oftener true of | 


the father than the mother. 

If only we fathers and mothers would realize 
the influence of courteous and kindly bearing 
toward each other and toward our families, how 
cautious we would be, but, alas! the little vexa- 
tions which are inevitable, too often make us 
forgetful or careless of what in our earlier inter- 
course seemed so natural and easy, when the 
greatest of provocations was powerless to betray 
any excess of temper or rudeness of speech ; and 
it is by no means uncommon for the children of 
parents who are in reality devoted to each other, 
to witness a degree of impoliteness between 
them,—not to call it by a stronger name,—which 
toward ordinary acquaintances would be unpar- 
donable. A reproduction of such scenes is sure 
to follow among the little natural imitators, 
when the conscious parents have either to ignore 
it, or, in condemning their children, correct 
themselves. 

There can be no doubt that we are ourselves 
doing more unconsciously than consciously, 
toward the shaping of the life and character of 
our children. It is useless to put ourselves on 
our good behavior for them, as we may for 
occasional visitors; their observation is only 
withdrawn when they are asleep, and they are 
keener observers than we generally suppose. 
No! we must live before them our real natural 
lives, taking care that they shall be all that we 
wish to see again in the lives of our children. 
Not by any means should there be a system of 


general repression—nothing tends so greatly | 


to make them artificial or insincere; rather of 
the two evils let outspokenness trench npon 
rudeness. There can be no healthier home 
atmosphere than where each one has a mind to 
which they give free expression, calling “spades 
spades,” if need be; but the care of those in 
authority should be to have good nature prevail, 
and the same regard for each other’s rights and 
feelings, as genera! society always demands; 
also to impress upon them that it is mean and 
cowardly to take advantage of the liberty of 
home to say and do what they would not dare 
among outsiders. CERES. 


a ———_—____— 


Flowers. 





The following is from the paper read by Mary 
E. Cox, before the Union Bridge (Carroll Co., 
Md.) Club at its May meeting : 


Flowers have a language that speaks to every 


heart. When the bride comes forth in the purity 
and holiness of love, to seal the vows at the 





choice, her friends place around her head the 
wreath of orange blossoms, a fitting emblem of 
{the nuptial rite. Death, too, is decked with 
| flowers, and we lay our friends away with the 
| blossoms they loved upon their bosoms. The 
| language of love is written in flowers, and many 
|a heart has fluttered in the wildest joy when a 
| bud was received from a fair hand, and eloquent 
eyes enforced the message it contained. Who 
has not read, with a heart full of emotion, the 
| sweet lines of Mrs. Hemans, on the language of 
| flowers? 


|altar which unite her forever with her heart's 





| Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 

| To wreath the cup ere the wine is poured : 

Bring flowere—they are springing in wood and vale, 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch ef the sunbeam hath waked rose, 
To deck the hall where the red wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror's path ; 
He hath shaken thrones in his stormy wrath ; 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crushed in his chariot’s track— 
The turf looks red were he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way ; 


Bring flowers to the lonely captive’s cell— 

ae have tales of the joyous woods to tell— 

Of the free blue streams and the glowing sky. 

And the bright world shut out from his | ia eye; 

They will bear bima thought of the sunny hours 

anda dream of his youth, -bring him flowers, wild 
owers. 


Briag flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ; 
They were born to blush in her shining hair, 

She is leaving the home of her chi dhood’s mirth ; 
She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth ; 

She hath taken her place by another's side ; 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ; 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst— 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed. 

Though ay smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love's last gift,—bring ye flowers, pale 
owers. 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer; 

They are nature’s offering, their place is there ; 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, — 

ae break forth in glory—bring flewers, bright 
owers. 


‘ How many pleasant memories are awakened 
of the long ago, when perchance a rose blushes 
into beauty on some particular bush, and we 
hear gentle voices, that long have been hushed, 
speak again the soft low tones that once so 
delighted us. Even the dark cold night of the 
tomb is robbed of half its terrors when we 
think that the flowers will spring up about us, 
and cover our humble beds with beauty. Such 
| memories take us up nearer to heaven and the 
| angels, and while we labor to remove the weeds 

from our garden, we carefully root out the 
weeds from our affections, that we may bear up 
to heaven the good fruits of a well-ordered life. 
| How ennobling to the soul, then, is the culture 
|of fruits and flowers! It expands the intellect, 
enlarges the affections, and provides sources of 
real delight. The cares of life are sweetened by 
the healthy toil, and the soul feels in unison 
with the great heart that throbs through each 
towering tree, each opening flower, every 
bud and leaf that trembles in the gentle zephyr. 
, How sweet is the sleep which is soothed by the 
_ wandering winds that murmur through the trees, 
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that have been our careand pride! Our garden | 


may be a paradise, and at its entrance shall sit a 


cherubim and flaming sword, that shall keep far | 


from us the evils that disturb the world. Our 
hearts shall grow in wealth and beauty, as do 
the plants we love, the trees we have pruned, 
the vines we have trained, and the fruits we have 
tended. What better legacy can be left to those 


who are to come after us, than a garden full of | 


the choicest fruits, grandest trees and clustering 
vines? What rich mementos can fathers and 
mothers leave their children in the stately old 
elms that were planted when they first entered 
their homes in the full bliss of love’s youn 

dream. They have rustled their leaves, an 

swayed their pendant branches, year after year, 
over the fumily group, until the young couple 


have become aged, and have gently waved over | 


each as they were carried away to their last 
resting-place. 
each scar bow venerable! for some dear associa- 


How sacred such trees become! | 
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in the habit of making at least once a month 
down the river from which they borrowed their 
name to some point of interest, when they avail 
themselves of conveniences, which are at hand 
for the purpose, to display their fruits and 
flowers and hold forth upon subjects akin to 
them. Having recently been a privileged par- 
ticipator in the pleasure afforded by one of those 
occasions, I cannot refrain from calling the at- 
tention of the readers of the Farmer to the 
opportunities which each may have if so minded 
to enjoy a rare pleasure at a very moderate 
expense. Without counting the cost at which 
one reaches Washington city (it varying, of 
course, according to point of departure from 
home) the fare for the round trip is fifty cents, 
and the distance varies from 15 to 40 miles. 

On the morning of the 6th of June a friend, 
with a well-provided lunch basket, took me in 
hand with the assurance, derived from frequent 


| experiences on her part, that unless I had an 


tion is woven with their history, and every missing | 


branch has a story of its own, that speaks to the 
children’s hearts. Oh! count it holy time, the 
hours spent in beautifying your homes and gar- 
dens! There your souls send up their most 
earnest prayers, and there the angels walk with 
you in its cooling shades. How sweet to send 
up praises to God on the wings of the wind, 
laden with the perfumed offerings of flowers. 
No matter how coarse the mind is, it must 
become refined with such daily associations and 
such pleasant labor. 
fies the space around him, his inner life must 
gather grace and beauty, which shall blossom 
into glory in a better climé and under fairer skies. 
The man who owns no land, and who lives but 
rly day after day, is not deprived of the 

ovely teachings of beauty. For him the stately 
forests raise their heads and bid him admire. 
Over all the hills and valleys God has planted 
flowers, and even the waysides have not been for- 
gotten. They spring up to bless and cheer 
wherever man has tound a home. Away up in 
the frozen regions of the North, where eternal 
snow abides, even there the flowers adorn the 
snow. We love to believe that the Better Land 
is a land radiant with trees and flowers, and 
that when we have laid aside the cares of earth- 
life, we shall awake in a land of ever-varying 
landscapes, of whose beauty the mind cannot 
even dream. 

Far, far beyond where the cedars wave 

On the Syrian mountains, or where the stars 

Come glittering forth in their golden cars, 

There bloometh a land of perennial bliss, 

Where we smile to think of the tears in this; 

And the pilgrim reaching that radiant shore 

Has the thought of death in his heart no more, 

But layeth his staff and sandals down, 

For the victor’s palm and the monarch’s crown. 

And the mother meets, in that tranquil sphere, 

The delightful child she had wept for here; 

And we quaff of the same immortal cup, 

While the orphan smiles, and the slave looks up. 


* 
. 


Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Excursions. 








There has, I believe, been occasional brief 


enjoyable day it must be because the fates for- 
bade it. Together we found ourselves, at 9 A. 


| M., on board the steamer of the association, 


| much before 10. 


As he adorns and beauti- | 


which always is found at or near the foot of 7th 
street. Although 9 o’clock is the appointed 
hour for starting, I will say for the benefit of 
those at a distance, who may doubt their ability 
to reach it in time, that it is not expected by 
those who are familiar with its habits to start 
Our time of waiting, however, 
was agreeably occupied in observing the doings 
and misdoings of the boys on shore and scan- 
ning the more tardy arrivals in search of chance 
friends or acquaintances. We were so fortunate 
by the time we started as to have gathered a 
goodly uumber of these; and everything being 
propitious, a sense of enjoyment took complete 
possession of us. As we sat upon the spacious 
deck and floated down past scenes long familiar, 
but always full of interest, our attention was 
divided between these and the evident enjoy- 
ment of the participators in the merry dance, 
and now and then a party at whist or euchre, 
while music from a fine piano, well played, 
chimed in without interrupting conversation. 
The crowd differed from that of ordinary excur- 
sionists, being such as would naturally be found 
at most: literary gatherings. 

The various points of interest by the way 
claimed their due share of attention. Upon the 
eastern shore of the river there lies within 
range of view the arsenal, navy yard, govern- 
ment asylum for the insane, forts Foote and 
Washington; while on the western shore there 
is first Arlington Heights, with its sad record of 
the past; Alexandria, a crumbling monument of 
former importance, with the seminary at Fairfax 
visible in the distance, and a few miles further 
down Mount Vernon holds the reverent atten- 
tion of all, no matter how familiar it may have 
become. Of course our boat did not stop there, 
as none but those belonging to the Mount Ver- 
non Association are permitted to do so; but the 
view of it lasts for several miles; and I will 
here mention a fact which seems but little known 
even to frequenters of the route, that at a point 


mention in the Farmer of the proceedings of | about three miles above Mt. Vernon a careful 
the association of “The Potomac Fruit-Grow- | observer on deck of the steamer may distinctly 
ers;’ but I do not remember to have seen any | see the dome of the capitol at Washington and 
account of those charming excursions they are | Mt. Vernon from the same point. On that day 
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Mt. Vernon Spring, about three miles below the 
mansion, was the destination of the excursion- 
ists, and as provision was made for those who 
wished to remain until night (the boat making 
two trips) I should suppose, if there were any 
who preferred it to enjoying such entertainment 
as the association provides, they might easily 
walk over to the mansion and thus get & more 
satisfactory visit there than doing the prescribed 
and limited one of the regular trips to Mt. Ver- 
non, and return in time for the last boat. 
Unfortunately for any who, like myself, were, 
as grangers, filled with a desire to know what 
there was in the way of information to be 
gathered from the congregating of the fruit- 
growers, their business meeting, addresses, &c., 
were reserved for a later hour, and we, upon 
whom the necessity lay to return in the first 
boat, must needs satisfy ourselves with the 
privilege of seeing a very fine exhibition of 


flowers and such fruits as were in season; and | 


in the midst of their busy preparations for enter- 
taining an audience, turn our faces homeward. 
We could, however, easily believe that those 
who remained were amply rewarded, since 
among those prominent in their manifest interest 
was one distinguished sire among the Patrens 
of Husbandry, the Hon. Wm. Saunders,—my only 
regret on that day being that I had not the 
privilege of a personal acquaintance with one 
who has been so prominently identified with 
our interests and order; nor yet the privilege 
of hearing what he had to say to the rest, as I 
was told an address was expected from him. 
Our return trip was no less enjoyable, and we 


reached Washington city between four and five | 


o’clock,—leaving ample time for those of us 
whose destination was beyond to reach our 


homes in good season and without any excessive | 


fatigue. KALMIA. 





Care of the Teeth—No. 2. 


BY MRS. J. B. MOORE BRISTOR. 





Most people form their ideas of natural teeth 
from artificial ones, the tops ef which or crowns 
are generally smooth. They think these smooth 
surfaces are easily kept clean, and they probably 
would be did they occur in the natural teeth. 
But let a child open his mouth so that you can 
look at his back and side teeth, and you will 
find their surfaces or tops exceedingly uneven, 
full of ridges, holes or depressions, points, etc., 
most admirably adapted to retain small particles 
of food, and thus begin and promote decay. To 
keep these hollows clean would be a difficult 
matter, even if these teeth could be taken out in 
the hands, carefully looked at and cleansed; 
much more, then, when the owner thereof, often 
in a lifetime, never obtains a good view of 
them. It is a very common thing, too, to find 
these uneven surfaces of a tooth imperfectly cov- 
ered with enamel, which increases the liability 
to decay. Whatever powder or preparation 
used in cleaning the teeth which has the effect 
of whitening them also corrodes them. One of 


the most beautiful white and perfect sets of 
natural teeth belonged to a lady I knew, who 
told me she never used anything but pure white 
castile soap in cleaning them. 


All food contain- 


| ing phosphate of lime is excellent for the teeth, 
' especially when they are forming, and also for a 
mother nursing a child, as well as before the 
birth of her infant. It is well-known that 
nature in her desire to supply strength and 
material for the younger life will rob the mother 
of somuch. She therefore needs a large supply 
of phosphate of lime to answer for both. Most 
people are aware of the great injury liquid pre- 
yarations of iron dototheteeth. “A lady,” said 
Ir. Scott to me one day, “has just consulted me 
about her teeth, which some years ago, when I 
saw them, were of the very best, and likely to 
last. But she took muriate of iron when given 
| by her physician, and the teeth are now in such 
a state that it is no use to try and fillthem.” She 
imagined, as many persons do, that by —_ it 
through a quill all danger was avoided. ut 
| this hardly protects the mouth at all, and iron is 
one of the most insinuating things, finding its 
way and remaining between teeth wuere a tooth- 
| brush fails to reach it. If it is to be taken it 
should always be as a pill. Now, physicians 
well know the injury te teeth which iron almost 
always causes, yet it is rare for them to allude to 
it or warn a patient ; much rarer for them to give 
the drug in the form of pills. We all learn by 
bitter experience lessons which, had we known 
them earlier in life, would have saved us a vast 
amount of trouble, pain and expense. Were I 
| Starting my life anew, with the knowledge I 
| now have of the care needful for the preserva- 
tion of teeth and the means one should use, I 
think I should have little occasion for a dentist 
after the second set had made their appearance 
in good order. 


—_—_<- @« —____- — 


A Water Filter, 
Take any proper vessel—a jar, keg or barrel. 


| Make it perfectly sweet and clean ; fit in a false 


bottom one-third of the distance to the top, 
thickly perforated with holes, and firmly held by 
| cleats. Over this place a close-fitting, clean 
| piece of somewhat porous canvas. Above this 
a sheet of cotton batting; above this 3 inches of 
clean sand. Cover the sand with a close-fittin 
flannel; over this sifted and washed granulat 
animal charcoal, 4 inches deep. Fit in nicely a 
perforated diaphragm, to correspond with the 
false bottom below, and cover nicely with cotton 
cloth. Fasten securely a piece of canton flannel 
to the top of the vessel, so it will bag sufficiently 
to hold considerable water, and so it{may be 
| removed at pleasure for cleaning. Put a faucet 
| near the bottom of the vessel, fill with water 
and keep tull, and you will have a good filter.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Forest GRANGE, No. 16, Prince George’s Co., 
held a public meeting near Brick Church Sta- 
tion, on the B.& P. R. R., on June 11th,—the W. 
M., Dr. Fairfax, presiding. H. O. Devries, agent 
of the Md. State Grange, made an able address, 
which was devoted to the consideration of the 
needs of the farmers, and the adaptation of the 
grange organization to supplying them. W. 
Sec. Billops presented a circular, which was in- 
tended for distribution in the Middle and West- 
ern States, showing the advantages of the lands 
| in Maryland for settlers, the immigration project 
| having received the endorsement of the grange. 
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BALTIMORE, JULY 1, 1879. 

(a Now that the cessation of the pressing 
cares of harvest give more leisure to our corres- 
pondents and readers, we trust that they will 
favor the Farmer with the results of their opera- 
tions, with such comments as experience and 
observation may make serviceable or interesting. 


Direct Importation of Peruvian Guano. 


first time for several 
cargoes of Peruvian guano have arrived at the 
port of Baltimore direct from the islands. Mr. 
Jno. Q. A. Holloway, who is the agent here of 
Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, the new 
consignees in New York of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, has just received the cargoes of the St. 
Lucie, Cashmere and Mystic Bell—all from 
Pabula de Pica. 

ELECTION OF A PROFESSOR OF AGRICUL- 
TURE.—The trustees have elected to the vacant 
chair of agriculture in the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, Mr. A. Grabowski, a Polish gen- 
tleman, formerly of the Academy of Agricul- 
ture, Wiesbaden, and now professor of Modern 
Languages in the State College of Pennsylvania, 
which is the agricultural college of that 
monwealth. 


For the some years 


com- 


THE PEAcH Crop.—lIt is now estimated, from 
reliable that the peach crop of the 
Delaware and Maryland peninsula will reach a 
total of 3,697,000 baskets,—a good yield for both 
growers and consumers. 


sources, 


Session in Talbot Co., Md. 


During the month of June we paid two short 
visits to Talbot county, some allusion to the 
agricultural specialties of which may not be 
without interest to eur readers. 

Her soils, varied in character, respond in the 
main promptly and permanently to preper 
measures for enhancing their fertility,—much of 
the land seeming peculiarly adapted to produc- 
ing high grades of wheat, for the superior 
quality of which she has long been noted. 
Nearly surrounded by water, intersected by 
almost innumerable bays, rivers and creeks, with 
no point within her territory not readily accessi- 
ble to navigable streams, business of every sort 
is favorably transacted, and the products of 
agriculture and the returning freights are car- 
ried quickly and economically almost from 
and to every man’s farm. 

The farmers of Talbot to all appearance are 
energetic, business-like and progressive. Few 
sections of our State will compare to great 
advantage with those parts of the county through 
which we passed in all the evidences of thrift 
and careful tillage, substantial and well-kept 
fences, roads well graded and fairly made, 
(though of course without stone, which does 
not appear here at all.) Neat residences and 
attractive lawns the rule, and not the 
exception. The original trees attest the strength 
of the soil, and we noticed some very monarchs 
of the forest, whose noble girths and spread of 
limb are such as to deserve some recerd made to 
perpetuate their giant proportions. 

The rapidity with which lands here may be 
brought up from giving unprofitable and scanty 
to yielding large and generous returns is in- 
stanced on the farm of Mr. Owen Norris, on St. 
Michael’s river. This gentleman, who had been 
a merchant in Baltimore, beught about 260 
acres of land, frem which the total actual money 
value of the crops grown was at time of pur- 
chase only some $400. Bringing to bear on his 
farming the sagacity and method acquired in 
mercantile pursuits, he quickly cleared up, 
ditched and drained the fields, restored the 
fences, erected a commodious and handsome 
dwelling, a large barn, etc.,and has now, within 
five years, the pleasure of seeing 60 acres of 
wheat going down before his reaper, estimated 
to give 20 to 25 bushels to the acre, besides 
other fields of promising corn, timothy and 
clover, equal, it is not improbable, to twenty- 
fold of what was produced by the tenant 
who worked it when he acquired the farm. 


are 























known, and with this basis secured the improve- 
ment of lands out of condition is not a matter 
of much difficulty or delay. 

From the extent of land owned by many sin- 
gle land-holders, tenant-farming largely obtains. 
This system, essential perhaps from the necessi- 
ties of the situation, is not the one most condu- 
cive to progressive farming, and on some sides 
inclination is manifested to dispose, even at low 
figures, of out-lying tracts,—a measure which 
doubtless will conduce to the geueral improve- 
ment, exceptionally well adapted as this region 
unquestionably is for profitably conducting 
farming operations on a large scale notwith- 
standing. 
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A failure in a catch of clover is almost un- 


A directory of Talbot, into which we had the | 


opportunity of looking, shows that probably 


some of the largest landed estates in Maryland | 


are held by citizens of Talbot. Col. Edward 


Lloyd, residing at Wye Farm, long in the pos- | 


session of his ancestors, of whom a number, 
like himself, have held, and worthily, conspicu- 
ous places in the public administration of the 
State, owns nearly 5,000 acres, and, as he in- 
formed us, he cuts this season 7U0 acres of 
wheat under his own management, besides what 


is grown on farms occupied by tenants. Dr. J. | 


L. Atkins is credited with the proprietorship 
of nearly 3,000 acres, Gen. E. L. F. Hardcastle 


of nearly 2,000, and several others of not much | 


smaller possessions. 

Into some portions of Talbot there has been a 
considerable influx of settlers from other States, 
conspicuously those of the Northwest and 
Pennsylvania. These immigrants, mostly farm- 
ers by sssion, have found a comparatively 
mild climate, cheap lands, ready access to mar- 
ket, and, as we believe, they have done well as 
a rule,—being welcomed by the people among 


whom they have come, and proving in most | 


cases substantial and desirable additions to the 
population. 

Good stock appears to abound. We noticed 
a number of flocks of sheep, most of which 
seemed to have been graded up by the employ- 


looking Jerseys, as well as a large collection of 
horses of both trotting and running stock. 

Talbot county has, besides a number of granges 
in good condition, three agricultural societies : 
one of these, the county association, holding 
annual fairs, (the other two being rather of the 
character of farmers’ clubs) the Eastern Shore 
and St. Michaels Agricultural Societies, com- 
posed of a limited number of members and 
meeting around at each other’s farms. 

In a community almost exclusively agricultu- 
ral, and composed of individuals of intelligence, 
it may be safely assumed that all that is new 
and promising in agricultural processes, crops, 
machinery, &c., receives fair and prompt trial, 
A number of instances were related to us of 
experiments in cultivating the wheat crop. The 
only test which we had opportunity of examin- 
ing personally—on the farm of Mr. Kennedy 
Owen—showed a marked increase in the size of 
the heads and the stiffness of the straw; but it 
seemed unlikely to yield as much as the crop 
put in on the same land, across the road, in the 
usual manner. On Mr. Owen's place we were 
much struck by the handsome appearance and 
great promise of a bearded red wheat, brought 
originally from Kansas. Some heads which we 
gathered measured six inches in length, and 
were extraordinarily well filled with plump, 
large grain. 

During the harvest a number of self-binders 
were in use in Talbot. We found, on calling 
upon Col. Lloyd, that he had two in his fields; 
but one, the McCormick, from some defect 
developed in its machinery, had temporarily 
ceased working. The other, the Osborne, was 
doing apparently very good work. Considering 
the expense for hire, the narrower cut as com- 
pared with the reapers, and comparing the cost 
of work done by the two classes of harvesters, 
it is doubtful whether, as yet, these machines 
have reached that perfection which allows of 
their profitable employment where labor is as 


| cheap as in Talbot, although of their final com- 


plete success none can doubt who witness the 


| progress achieved since Obed Hussey made his 


ment of pure-bred males. Of Herefords we | 


saw more in Talbot than we have encountered 


in any other part of the country. On the farms | 


of Commodore Lowndes, Col. Lloyd and Mr. 
Lloyd Lowndes they seem quite numerous, and 
just across the Wye river, Dr. W. H. DeCourcy, 
in Queen Anne’s, has been breeding these cattle 
for a number of years, having now, we under- 
stand, a large herd. Upon the place of Mr. T. 
H. Oliver we saw some handsome and useful- 


| 
| 
| 


first essays in the practical working of a reaper 
on the wheat-fields of that same county. 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The June show was held on the 5th and 6th, 
in the Concert Hall of the Academy of Music, 
which was handsomely arranged, the large num- 
ber of cut flowers contributing to produce a 
handsome effect. The exhibition as a whole 
was one of the most beautiful the society has 
ever held. The following awards were made: 
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PLANTs.—Best twelve store and greenhouse 
plants in bloom, $4, 2d best six variegated foli- 
age plants $2, 2d best six Pelargoniums, $2, best 
twelve Gloxinias, $2, best Hydrangea, $1, best 
six Lycopods, $2, Wm. H. Perot; best six orna- 
mental foliage plants, $3, best single specimen 
do., certificate of merit; best six variegated 
foliage plants $3, best single specimen do., cer- 
tificate of merit, best twelve Ferns $3, R. W. L. 
Rasin; best specimen greenhouse plant, cer- 
tificate, best six Pelargoniums, 33, second 
best six Fuchsias, $1, James Pentland; best six 
Palms, $3, second best six Lycopods, $1, R. J. 
Halliday ; second best twelve Ferns, $2, Jno. W. 
Garrett ; best six Fuchsias, $2, best six Bego- 
nias, $2, Alex. Scott; best Free Fern, certificate, 
S. Feast & Sons. 

Cut FLowers.—Best collection, $4, best 
twelve Hybrid perpetual Roses, $3, best twelve 
Bourbons and Chinas, $3, best collection Roses, 
$5, second best Peonias, $1, John Saul, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; best twelve Teas and Noisettes, 
$3, second best collection cut flowers, $2, best 
Table Design, $5, John Cook; second best 


Hybrid perpetual Roses, $2, and second best 
Teas and Noisettes, $2,5. Feast & Sons; best 
collection Hardy Herbaceous plants, $2, second 
best collection Roses $3, August Hoen; best 
Peonias, $2, Wm. D. Brackenridge; best hand 
bouquet, $2, Alex. Scott. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Best six kinds. one quart of 
each kind, $2, John Cook ; second best do., $1, 
J. A. Hamilton. 

AMATEURS.—Best three varieties Begonias, $2, 
Miss Martin; best window box, $2, W. H. 
Webrhane; second best do., $1, J. 1. Cohen ; best 
basket of cut flowers, $2, Miss Martin. 





The Maryland Agricultural College. 
We have received, but so late in the month 
that we cannot make 
tion giving an account of the commencement of 


room for it, a communica- 


this institution, from a gentleman who was 
present. He says: “Immediately in front of the 


building were two black sentinels or guns, indi- 
cating that its character had been changed under 
its numerous reorganizations. The chapel was 
decorated with muskets, and a casual observer 
martial tread and military 
bearing of the The essays upon agri- 
culture are said to be well prepared, “but rather 
by ‘reading up’ than from instruction imparted 
in the field.’ The contestants for the declama- 
tion prizes acquitted themselves creditably, 
“there being no difference perceived between 
and similar exercises in the grammar 
schools of the State.” 

After alluding in some detail to the other 
features of the occasion, the orator’s address, &c., 


was struck with the 
cadets.” 


these 


our correspondent concludes: 

“The closing exercises [a dress parade| demon- 
strated that special attention had been paid to 
the military instruction; but we were informed 
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by a gentleman who appeared to know, that 
field or practical instruction in agriculture had 


been very meagre and irregular during the 
session, and I will suggest, that it will not 


require a great deal of research for the farmers 
in different counties of the State, now complain- 
ing of high taxation, to ascertain what burden 


is imposed upon them to support this 
college, which does so little to advance the 
interests of agriculture, as intended by its 


founders and its charter.” 


The Baltimore Co. Agricultural Society 


‘has selected Sept. 9, 10, 11'and 12 as the time 


| begun. 


for its first show. Material has been purchased 
and the enclosing of the grounds is being fast 
pushed ahead, and as soon as completed the 
erection of the stabling and buildings will be 
A premium list has been prepared by a 
committee, and will be published at an early 
day. The Board of Managers and Vice-Presi- 
dents will meet on Moadiy, July 7th, at noon, 
at 128 W. Baltimore S.., Baltimore, (the American 
Farmer office) to consider further preparations 
for the fair. 

THE Carro._ut Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL 
SocrETY will “Ee its fair this year Sept. 30, and 
October 1, 2 and : 


CONTENTS OF JULY No. 


What is the Secret of Successful Farming, 


by the Deer Creek Farmers’ Club......... 227 
Pleuro—Pneumonia, the Lung-Plague of Cat- 
tle, by Prof, dqmee BWW so 6:0.0650:+404005% 230 
Carroll Co. Farming—The Union Bridge 
NN i5-ok sak dannd gacbacau-a backs weed Pe 
St. Michaels, Md. , Agricultural Society. .....233 
Tobacco Culture in Pe nnsylvania. .233 
The Tenant System—Green F: allows, by G. 
rT er ee eee a ee 
ge rs ee ee 236 
| Swine, by J. F. Elsone.. , . 23% 
Merinoes and Long-W vol I Sheep, by wd. C. 
Legg ... bc mawda heise, De eese ee. ee 
Feeding C Nr in cc aps OOS FOE: 239 
Feeding NON os is 4.0:050:004.0'00s Peed 242 
RC AN cc wc icikaes scare cl - -242 
Seasonable Poultry Notes, by G. O. Brown n. .243 
| Management of SS SR ata rey: 243 


| Work for the Month—The Wheat Harvest, 


Hay Harvest, The Corn Crop, Millet and 
Hungarian, Fodder Corn, Buckwheat, To- 


bacco, Potatoes, Turnips, Live Stock..... 244 
Orchard and Fruit Garden for PS Se 
On Grading Ground, by John Watson...... 246 
The Use of the Feet in Sowing and Plant- 

ing, by Peter Henderson....... ......... 247 
Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse for July, 

Dy Win. 1). PMCKOUTIERS oc o0sscccacesios 248 
Bulb and Flower Beds, Sowing Flower 

DEORD OE WE ME. SEE 5s ct0siccccsdon en . 249 
Transplanting in Hot Weather, by Wm. 

SER EEE PE 250 

| Vegetable Garden for July, by J. W. 

IN hd >.cin.eimesnaecaacuss aonccere 250 
More Statistics for Farmers ...... ........ 251 
Baltimore County Grange. ..............06. 251 
moward County Grange. « «..06.0. 00000505600 252 


Wye Grange, Summit Grange. ............+202 
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Potomac Fruit Growers’ Excursion, by 





Care of the Teeth, by Mrs. Bristor: 
ES oe cb dc ce kakdbbds saceecceeee 
Farming in Talbot ........... iaenudnwade 258 





Kaltimore Markets—June 30. 


Breads tuffs.— Flowr— Quiet but steady We 
uote: Howard Street Super $5.0(¢3.50; do. do 

Extra $4.0u@4.35; do. do. Family $5@5.75; Western 
Super $3.00@4.5u; do. Extra $4.00 4.75; do Family Fa 
$5.75, City Mills Super $3.25@%.50; do. do. Extra $i(a 
$4.75; do. do Rio brands Extra $6; Spring W ne at F amily 
$4@4.75; Minnesota patent 35.50@ 5.50; Fancy brands 
$6.75; Fine $2.20@2.75: Kye Flour $4 a3 50; Corn Meal, 
City Mills ® bri. $2.55; dou. City Mills ¥ 100 tbs. $i@ 
$1.05; do. Western ¥ 100 lbs. 95 cts.; Western Corn 
Chop 80.@55 cts. 

Wheat.— Receipts of new crop South rn are large, 
and the large ——- depresses prices. Western ix quiet. 
We quote astollows: Southern Fultz, new, $1.10@1.15; 
do. long-berry, new, $1.15q@1 18; Penna. No. 2 red, spot, 
$1.18; Western Nee? red, spot, $1.18: do do. July deliv 
ery $1.1044; du. do. August do. $1 07% @1.074%; do. av. 
September do. $1.07(@1.074 

corn.— Western quiet and steady. Southern dull 
We quote: Southern white 52@5% cis.; do. yellow 4s 
cta.; Western steamer. spot, 42 cts.; du. mixed spot 43* 
cts.; do. do. July delivery 43.4 cts.: do. do. August do. 
445 cte ; do. do. Sepiember do. 45% cts 

@ats.—steady and firm. We quote Western mixed 
34@35 cts.; do. bright mixed 36 cts.; do. wnite 364@37 
cts.; Pennsylvania 36 4 (@364, cts. 

Rye. We quote nominal at 5tm58 cts. for good to 
prime, with the market dull 

Cotteon.—Firm but quiet. We quote prices nominal 
as follow-: Middling 12*%,(@l24 cents; Low Middling 12 
cents; Strict Good Ordinary 114, cents; Good Ordinary 
ll» cents. 

May and Straw.—Hay continues steady, with 
prime limothy ecarce and pretty firm, but other kinds 
plenty and dull, and Straw sicady thouch inactive. We 
quote: Choice Cecil County Timothy &14q@15; fair to 
prime Md. and Pa. Timothy $13@13: Mixed Hay $10@1): 
Clover do. $X@9; Wheat Straw §a7; vat do. $a: itive 
do. $10@11. 

Provisions._We quote steady at prices named, 
as follows, viz: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 46 cents; 
do. L. C. Sides, packed, 5% cents, do. C. R. sides, 
packed, 5% cents; Bacun Shoulders, 5 cents: de 
c. K. Sides, 6 cents; Hams, Sugur-cured, liz 


cents; do. Shoulders, do.. 6 cents; do. Breasis t's cents; | 


Lard, Refined, tierces, 7 cents; Mess Pork, new. ® bri.. 
$10.75. Butter.— New York prime to chuice 1q@l5 cent-; 
N. W. dairy packed 11@i3 cents; nearby receipts Sa 10 
cents Cheese.— Eastern, new, good tu chuice, 64.08 
cents; Western, full cream, 79 74, cents; good to prime 
ti@7 cents. FKygs —Dull at 12 cents ® dozen 

Produce. We quote the following tor the prices 
named, viz: Apples. new, ® crate, 75 cents(@$l.lu; 
Beans—New York Medium, ? bus., $1.45@1.50; Peas, 





black-eye, ® bus., $1.15@1.18; Potatoes, old, ¥ bus., $1.15 
@$l 35; do. new,® bri., $3. 2a 3.50; Onions, ¥ bri., $3.00 
:do. Bermuda, ¥ box. $1.0@ 2.23; peeswax, ¥ Ib., 
23 cents; Ginse:yv, ¥ Ib., 91@95 cents: Seneca Root, ¥ 
b.. 3@38 cents; Virginia Snake, ¥ tb., 10@12 cents: 
Feathers, ® th., 28@50 cents; Hides—dry country, ¥ b., 
1Wal5 cents: Tallow —country. ¥ th.. (@7 cents; Broom 
Corn, ¥ th..24(@4% cents; Sheeps’ Pelts, each, 50@$1. 

W ool.-— Unwashed ¥ th. 30 cents; tubwashed ¥ Ih. 38 
a40 cents; fleece-washed 32@34 cents. 

Live-Stock.—/ivf Cat‘le.—Market heavy. We 
quote: Best heeves $5@5.3.: generally rated first-class 
$44.87; medium or good fair quality -$3.12@3.87; ordi- 
nary thin steers, oxep and cows $3. Wilk Cowe.—Slow 
at $2040 per head. Svrine.Demand moderate. We 
quote: Ron: h hogs at a5 cts: better grades 54%@5X 
cts. Sheep.—Butcher sheep dull and slow of sale at 24@ 
ty cts; lambs are more active at 3@54y cts.: stock sheep 


$1.5tka 2.75 per head. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 
Over 11,000 in use. ' 


The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Circular. Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohta. 





















JOHN DUER & SONS 


24 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 
SLATE MANTELS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

JOHN DUER & SONS. 


| 





I. M. PARR & SON, 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BALTIMORE. 


DEAR Sitr—We beg to advise that, in consideration of reduction in values generally and 
the low prices ruling for Grain, now so unremunerative to the farmer, we reduce the charge for 


our services accordingly. 
Hereafter our charge for Commission and 


Guarantee on all Grain consigued to us by vessels 


will be one cent per bushel by weight. On bag lots by steamers, two cents per bushel. 
Other charges will always be at the very lowest rates and what are actually incurred. 
We shall endeavor to merit a continuation of the confidence and patronage heretofore 
extended, and shall spare no effort or attention to advance the interests of our patrons. 
Very respectfully, vour friends, 


Baltimore, June 18th, 1879 a. M. PARR & SON. 
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MONARCH OF THE SEEDING! 


hen oe oe 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE 











BICKFORD & HUFFMANS 





a a oe 
_ Instantly and by a Single Movement changed from a drill especially adapted to seeding 
the fine heavy grains to one especially adapted to sowing the coarse bulky grains. 
THE BONANZA GRASS SEEDER. 


The only Seeder readily adjustable to work in front or rear of Tubes with equal facility 
for work in either position, securing uniformity and certainty of distribution of all grass seeds, 
large, small or mixed. 

THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 
The fundamental principles of which have been demonstrated by our manufacture of the past 
quarter of a century, with the improvements of the last year, has proved its eminent supe- 
riority over each and every competitor, readily and satisfactorily distributing Fertilizers whose 
composition or condition rendered their distribution impossible by any other device. 
THE COMMON-SENSE SPRING TUBE 

Is thoroughly practical in its operation, simple in its construction, possessing all the endurance and 
wearing quality of the Pin or Peg Tube. Using no gum or rubber in its construction, it is imper- 
vious to weather or exposure, and if accidentally broken can be repaired at your homes, saving the 
cost of transportation and delay. 

_ All these Drills are furnished with Neck Yoke, Whiffietrees, Land Measurer and the 
Davis Patent Tube Shifter, for which an extra charge is made on all other Drills using it. 


The Superior Manufacture and Finish of these Drills are too well 
known to require mention here. 


@- 


Southern Depot and Salesroom, 


64 S. SHARP ST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HENRY* PY UNDEREIEL, 


Géneral Sontherm ,Agent. 
ADDRESS AGEN Bfor CIRCULARS and TERMS. 




















ee 
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SHOR HORN BULL GALVES, .,.C:.W;2AZEN, 


Choice ones, bred from DEEP-MILKING STOCK, asa 4 HAMPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. 


eligible to the A. H. Book. Also a fine 
| His Pas were bred by MR. COOLEY, of CANANDAI- 
SMALL WHITE YORKSHIRE BOAR, | N.Y. It is rag a ae 4 the 
| Seat. flock of sheep in this country e has a few Bucks 
Five months old, bred from bes a” ay ree stock. Come |and Ewes for sale on orders. Fer farther Particulars 
and see them, or address HNEBLY. | inquire of him at CATLETT’S STATION 


Fairview, Washington County, Md. | Fauquier Co., Va. 


A GPNUINE 
ys “ll REMINGTON REVOLVER el 





Remington Iroquois Revelver (Reduced Size.) 


7 SET, 
22 CALIBRE, 
Using Long or Short 


\ CARTRIDGE. 
oe TULL NICREL-PLATED, 


. CHECKED 
munition, Sewing Machines, Rubber Stock. 


AGRICULTU RAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
23 8. CALVERT STREET. 


Send for Catalogue. A. & A. G. ALFORD. BALTIMORE, MD. 


—WHITELOCE’S— 


We ask the Farmers to measure the wheat harvested per acre 
when the VEGETATOR has been applied, and compare the yield 
with that from other manure. 


WE AIM FOR THE CRAIN, 











STEEL 
Cylinder and Barrel. 


Fluted Cylinder only 25c. Extra. 
Sold by all Gun Dealers. 


Also, REMINGTON’S Solid Steel Revolvers, 
Breech- Loading Shot-Guns, Rifles, Am- 




















And no other brand can surpass us in that respect. Apply one-quar- 
ter less per acre to produce as good a result. 


W. WHITELCOCKE « Co. 


44 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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1879 Wheat Seeding. [879 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged, since 185-, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turmer, sy wHom 
the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


‘Txeelsion” and Ammoniated Phosphate’ 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., (dissolved 
March 19, 1878,) relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uni- 
form excellence of these FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them sn his own name to 
the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, LIL MecELDERRY’S WHARF, with 
the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On his own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and patrons, 
assuring them that the FERTILIZERS manufactured By uM shall be of the same uniform and high standard 
quality as sold by the od firms since their introduction. 


JI. Q. A. HOLLOW AY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 











Zo, fi 
PERUVIAN 4 
GUANO 7 
4 
BS SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 
ONT'G AMMONIA 5 toG Foret 7 















Uy, 

) SUPER-PHOSPHATE 7 
CONTG. AMMONIA SFROY 
) SOL.PHOS.LiME 2000 «Y/ 
POTASH 3 ey 





67s. 





The above are the most concentrated. universal and durable at - . 
FERTILIZERS ever offered to the Farmer—combining al! the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the 
ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder prepares expressly for drilling, and it ie the opin- 
ion of many close-calculating Farmers, after OVER TWENT EARS’ experience in testing “EXCELSIOR,” 
manufactured by me, side by side with other popular Fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds is equal 
to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano ever offered for sale, therefore fully 59 per cent. cheaper. By 
strictly adhering to my Original Formulas. using only the most coneentrated materials, and intend in 
person their manufacture,—as for the past twenty-years,-UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


t#" Farmers to secure the GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE pre accord- 
ing to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as above, 
with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


EXCELSIOR, $46 per ton. Originator and Manufacturer, 
TprwaArs, ee“ 107 McBiderry's Wharf, Balto., Md. 
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FOR 5. SALLE. vA 


HEREFORD CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. ; 


Wm. Henry 


1879. 


DeCourcey. 


QUEENSTOWN, Mp., JULY, 


ARMERS, INCREASE THE YIELD 


OF YOUR CROPS BY USING 
JONES’ PAT. Polished STEEL DRILL POINTS, 


Which fit all dril! boots, cut fu/ bottom furrows. cover 
with moist, mellow soil (rather than dry surface earth, 
and, Instead of crowding the eecd into a space of (1/ one 
inch in the rows, spread it three. four and five inches, 
thus allowine the plant ROOM T'O STOOL. so conducive 
to its snbseguent growth and proper development. 
JONES’ SEEDING AND CULTIVATING 

Attachment is also easily adjusted to any arill, spreads 
the seed 4, 5 and 6 inches in the rows, and my experience 


t 


with it seeding and cultivating my present wheat crop | 
of 150 acres, warrants me in placing it head and shoulders 

above any other device. 

Addres®, for particulars, JOHN A. JONES, | 

Circulars free. Mt. Pleasant, | 

Agents wanted : reference required Del. | 

| 

| 


MARDEN’S SCALE FACTORY 


Charles St, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Hay, Cattle. Platform and Counter | 
Scales of every description. Prices as | 
low as consistent with good work- | 
manship. and satisfaction guaranteed. 


JESSE MARDEN. 





THE BEST! 





THE“ HAGERSTOWN "DRIL 


Most eucecsaful Grain Drill in use. Can chan 
quantities of see Lai lets motion trons. darab) t 
and simple, with & v« m Srring H 

Seed Sower. t2-standard Fertilizing | Drill. 


THE “V. 


DOUBLE HULLER 








Send for Descriptive Price-List 
WAGERSTOWN W AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. “a 
4 Mateathert y save advertisement. Hagerstown, MC 


| 
| 





a © A. 








The Eusilage of Maize, 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 

Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 

Pr ce, neatls bound in coth, 81.00. 


postpaid. 


Sent by mail, 


American Farmer Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Samples worth $5 free. 


5 20 Mar ithome. § 
10 Address Srixvson & Co, + Portland, ‘Maine. 


Received Medal 


AND 










OF MERIT 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all pe 
poses—simple, strong, and du- #@ 
rable. Also Horse Pow- : 

ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw,Grist AND CoB 
ry Grins, PRESSES 


ally. “Inquiries romptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very «« nveni- / 










A) ent, ec ‘onomi: al and 
fe complete in every dee 


a, tail, best and 
‘a cheapest Vert- 

ical in the 
world. Fig. 
1 is engine 
inuse. Fig. 


The Farquhar pepereter 


(Warranted) 






York, Pa. 
Lightest draft, 


economleal 
and perfect in 
use Wastesno 
grain, cleans it 
@eady for market. 


AND is 
EIGHEST Prize © 
AWARDED AT 
SEPARATORS, ” Paris Exposition. 


Send for Dustrated astnanedh Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pe 


UNIVERSIFY OF THE STATE CF NEW YuRK 


American Veterinary College, 


141 West 54th Street, between 6th and 7th Aves., 
New York City. The fifth regular course of Lectures 
will commence iv October, 1879. Circular and informa- 
tion ca ha application to 


1AUTARD, M.D.V.S., 


Desa of the Facu J- 
ttre te ttt 


A YEAR and e 
Address, Ge 


$171 PRET LEET 
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MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 








Strictly pure and reliable. 
3 cents a gallon are sold as Cider Vinegar To guard 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 


68 S. Gay STREET. 


Maryland Grange Agency, 


83: S. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established in 1876,in the Interest of 
Maryland Agriculture. 


SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 


FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 


Consiguments solicited, 


TOBACCO, GRAIN PRODUCE, &. 


H. 0. DEVRIES, Agent. 


EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL | 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St 


B ALTINORE. 


CHEMICAL AL MANURES. 


Ag ieuléinwed ral Lectares 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENN ms, im 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E L. Howarp, of Georgia. 


Three doors South of Pratt, 


and advauces made upon 


DR. J. 











Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE. 

On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 


of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners | 


at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Loui» shows, fs enffi- 
clent (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. I have alto Bronze Turkeys for eale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL Atk, MD. 


Many imitations, costing | 


|PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


| Agente for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
_o-6m New w Y ork 


0-6 136 Baltimore St. 
- =) O uw Tr Z’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 








Will cure or prevent Disease. 
No Horse willdie of Cotic, Bors or Lune Fu 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time 
Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent Ho6 CHOLERA 


Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gapges IN FowLa 

Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 

Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVEBY 
DiskasE to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 

Foutz’s POWDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Sold ev aa 

DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


@ @ a month and expen-es gus mantoul to Accents. 
wee x Outit free. SHaw & Co.. AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Tams Batinnrs Co Pe alt, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 





about 25 to 30 acres in thriving 
timber, principally oak and chestuut; it ie well watered 
and admirably adapted t- a da‘ry or market farm; the 
| soilis very kind and su-ceptible of the hivhest improve- 
ment; it is now principally set in grass. It is at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike, frouting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Nortbern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles, by good 
county roads. This i» the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and ix undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
| schoels, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the di-tance from 
the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagoning. Proba- 
bly bo healthier -pot in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to mo-t of which easy 
access is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense; and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises This property could 
be advantageously divided into small | ta and sold at a 
very great advance on the price asked fer the whole. 
Lots on the rad have brought as high as $5' f an acre, and 
the extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprising man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is indi- € proew to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
income independent of the farm, could live on this 
pe with ut labor, raving the rent of a city residence, 
»y renting the fields on shares to be farmed under his con- 
trol, reserving a garden and stabling, and the pasturage 
necessary for his stock. A smal]) tenant’s honse on the 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
Ag I cannot occupy the place myself, I am willing to sell 
it on the mos’ reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 


| Containing 150 acres: 


ee a in a good locality. For further particulars 
apply to the subscriber, at oftice of American Farmer, or 
268 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. SAML. SANDS. 








taal ba ow 


——— 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating te obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giving fall directions free. We publisha book entitled a 
Hand Book ef Patent Law,” and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law eunte and court 
decisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. Information and 
assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 
We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights 
MANN @ CO., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., opposite San Iron Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Farms for Sale 


In Westmoreland (o., Va, Three 
Miles trom Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. Contains §50 acres; 
upwards 200 cleared : 40 acres good meadow land. A large 
uantity excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 

c. Steam Saw Mill on the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-house, 2 basement rooms and 4 above; other 
necessary buildings and 2 barns. Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. Churches, Schools. 
Stores, Shops, &c., all convenient. $8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years. 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soil good. Water good. very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. °%to4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $500 cash; or $560-—$250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the place would soen pay for it. 

D. M. WHARTON 
Montross, Westmoreland, Va. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. 
lying in one of the most desirable :egions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. my-tt! 





EVON CATTLE. 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 


SOUTHDOWN, 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and tashionable | 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland-, 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F.W CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O.R.R., Va. | 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, pessesees all the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-bouse Bones, contains a 
larger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them +o as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich ip ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Etome F"ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitrio), 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A fall supply of PURE Materials alwaye on hand 
and for sale at lowest marke 


Write or call before buying elsewnere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
CR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Corie 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8 ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


Alexandria & Frederiksborg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS. 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 








a” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

ough tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, . 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag’ 
Penna. and N. C. 


| 


te | 


~z 


FOR SALE. 


COTSWOLD RAMS, YEARLINGS. and a few two-year 
olds of pure blood, sired by my imported buck ‘Earl of 


Warwick.” Wherever exhibited, be has taken first 
premium R. B. HAXALL, 
my3t GoRDONSVILLE, v= 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 


All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 


JERSEY 2 


25 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore. — 
U.G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 


| And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs poomatty attendea to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to sell again. 

The patronage of the public ie respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 


T BALTIMORE 


POLES 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 


MACHINE MOULDED 


i od oe 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 








| shires of various ages. bred from stock imported by 


Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
oreeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furniehed on application. Orders se 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


times. 
THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Poland-China Pigs. 


I can supply some of these animals of very fine quality, 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 





THOS, J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 











| ‘ 
| 
F 
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POLAND-CHINA PIGS. THE BLESSED BEES, 


BY JOHN ALLEN. 
Ican furnish choice PI@S of this breed, bred from A record of Bee-Keeping by improved methods, its 
stock direct from headquarters, (D. M. Magie & Co., 


profits and at poy 
Oxford, Ohio.) Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran- Neatly bound in oth, price ie my prepaid by mail. 
teed. THOMAS R. SMITH, « 


Address, NDS SON, 
Lincoln, Loudoun, Co., Va. | 


NOAH WALKER & ‘OD. cme 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduetion of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on NB and a their improved pi 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME) and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHBRER c& CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or ¥ A to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared* Agricultural] T, 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. T 























Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. ("SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. VV 
L. J. WARREN, | 


Agent for the Manufacturer. 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. E 


Also Lime, Hair. Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


nee 














D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


t#- DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AFR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &c.,&c. Ranges of evéry description repaired and 
put in order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. tg@"COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
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“DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TELE ACME PLow, 


Which is becoming so popular. We also call special uttention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Lmplements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
42 Light Street, Baltimore. 


OTUs 
OULTRY a ~< 
BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 


CHOICE PURE-BRFD POULTRY. 





d 


ALCO] 





Price-List of Eggs for 1879. 
-$3 00 for 13 Eggs | White Cochins.... .... ..... ss0++-.. $2 00 for 13 Eggs 
—w* American Dominiques.............++. oa * 2 
Hamburgs, 8. P. and G oe * 
B k. Game Bantams “ws 
.* ** Warragemertt Turkeys ....ccrcocccese SO “* BH * 
White Leghorns 2 * i ¢ Rouen Ducks ~ 33° % 
Brown Leghorn e * 
Eggs I send out are Packep To Hatcu. and are from the same yarde I breed my birds from. Eggs packed by 
my met (original) and forwarded by Express batch as good a percentage as at home. Customers will oblige me 
by rep rting their success in hatcl.ing. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Cantcn Ave. and Abemarle St., Baltimore. 


WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER. FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUM BER. 


t HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, ‘PALES, etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 
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3. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the ceuntry. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Between Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the pas to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—*standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other smal! fruits. 

Our — of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest #0) 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

SPECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedge 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACK ENRIDGE. 


Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers,-Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 

Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 


PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY. ,}2,3582, SOR, J4HUSTRATED cinow. 


DORSHY, MOORE & CO. 
Responsible Agents wanted. 68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Agricultural Implements and Seed Warerooms, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE. 
Garden and Field Seed 





AGENTS FOR THE - 


= 


McCORMICK'S == 
Self-Binders, : ‘ = ash 
HARVESTERS 
Reapers 


And MOWERS. ies 


“FITZHUGH'S HAY ELEVATOR,” for unloading Hay and delivering it in the mow, or on the stack. 
MALTA SHOVEL PLOWS and “RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL CULTIVATORS, the IRON-AGE CUL- 
TIVATORS, the PLANET COVBINED GARDEN SEED-DRILL and WHEEL HOE, CAHOON GRASS-SEED 
SOWER, the “PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER,” conceded to be the simplest, lightest running, and best 
Mower in use. TREE PRUNERS and PRUNING SHEARS, “FOUNTAIN PUMPS.” 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW —- 
Has superseded all others wherever tried in competition. Over 200.000 now in use. Warranted to do good work. 
Scour in any soil; run lighter than any Plow in use ; run eteady with one, two or three horses, and not choke or 
corrode; work wel! in dry or hard ee and give good satisfaction. 
G2” PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A complete barrier to unruly 


etock. The most durable and cheapest feace. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general assortment of Agricultural Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
at shortest notice. [2"-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the ‘AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
bleod, refuse butchers’ effal and bones, taken daily trom our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES: 
Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
("SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 
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J. C. DURBOROW. FRANK A. KISSELL. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE F: ED and a PERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THEGRAIN. THESTRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. [G8"Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 

ALSO GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Meadow Kine: Mowers and “King of Lawn” Lawn Mowers 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Fairbanks Scales, &c. 


tS Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


‘y- 


ANBENT (| tdatowotitle ty SRD or ACIDS. 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. ready for use-— finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

FIRE-PROOF PaiINT OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FRoM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Alo. ASBESTOS ROOFING. light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering. Steam Packing, &c. Al-o, the HYDRO-PNREUMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’S FIKE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. ~@~SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. 4. WILSON, 37 Light St.. near Lombard. 


MI"GININIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wovled Sheep. 

















SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grnnis, TayLtor & HoLpersy: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saving the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 
It pulver zes deeply, and its smoething capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 
It stands unrivaled for destroy ing the toughest sods with its knife-like teetu, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thoreugh seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 
Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 
It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULY+ RUZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 
I have safd thus much from obServation of its working on the field. 
While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for genera] purposes I think the M’Ginni- Patent 1s WITHOUT A RIVay,. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, Agricultural ? Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE WS tas, cues 

hgriealtural ae 





Economical Engine 


STATO i wei 
ENGINE. “@eexcatyjideesSCDY in the Maret 
FIRST PREMIUM eueeties a 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELE-BINDING HARVESTER 


(eA full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. ged 


* 
* 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Woed Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pamp, 
The Wait and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars furnished on application and nd GoRPpEROPAPRGS solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. : a ; 


OFFICE AND WAR EHOUSE. 


No. 6S LIGHT. erst 


”“ BALTIMORE, MD. 
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aper Hangings, 
Window Shades, Xe. 


Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper on 


“MILTON D. METTEE, 


Between Lexingten Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EUTAW STREET. 
ANS ARE CRE NRO Se cgmmmtngnR mt 


Established) A. 5. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, «ce. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


TaN No. 135 W Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE UF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


FIRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Mngines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
esting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest im convenes, EBON AGE and Common 
uitivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shell ee Wiha Fans, fan 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the — of the day. 
PLOW getting coe populag. the Standard Plows in. the market. OU OWN | CELE- 
BRATED 5. wield E , with Porcelain- timed Cylinder. Very aie ane FARM 
WAGON emSeeds iresh aad reliable. Supp! 


Field and Gard 
THOMAS WORKBIS & SON, Menu (atures cnt Dealers, 
No. 42 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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12% WEEK. $12 day at home easily made, Costly a week in your own town. Terme and outfit 
Outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Auguste, Maine. free. Address H. Hatter &Co., land: Matte. 








‘ 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


- eS 
It bas stood the test of time of 47 years In England, Ireland, Seotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of ali Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe werld ; 
and, wees trial, it will exalt ite own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED Tw CON- 
SUMERS. It is the third of the cost of all Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or Injury. A eure cure for ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. b 
JOHN 8S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U. S., 69 S. Charles St. 


Apams Express Orrice, BALTIMORE, MARCH 12, 1879. 
Jonw 8S. Knapr—Sir: The London Horee and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 
if not better, than any other Food now in uee. I heartily recommend it to the public. 
Very respectfully, JOHN HUOD, Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Pa., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun 8. Knapp, Esq.—Dear Sir: I bave used the London Horee and Cattle Food and 1 am surprised at its 
resuite on my cattie, as they are in a better condition and yield a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 
use that I feel satisfied that when ite merits become known it wil] be univereally used by ali farmers. 
Respectfully, JOHN F. GROWDON. 
N. B —A dollar spent for a good article, and yet sufficient, is worth more to you than that made in small 
outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 





BUY THE BEST! THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


BALTIMORE BRANCH OFFICE 


C.AULITMUAAN cé& CO. 
CANTON, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ The Old Reliable’’ 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER, 


Canton Monitor Engine, 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper, Harvester and Self-Binder. 


Sole Agents for Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co.'s Knives and Sections. (2 Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of improvements on these Celebrated Machines, etc., for 1879, furnished free. 


HUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager, 
No. 122 SOUTH EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE. 





GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


repared, with great care, from medical plants. are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
oui and upon the Sost delicate stomach ; ate intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby reli all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PaRaLyeis, DysPersia, COLDs. Jaunpice, and al] diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of theee Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family iciane. they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent phyriciane: 


OaKLanD, June 28, 1859. 
. Gr.ern—After carefully examining the formula. of your Sugar-Coated Pij)s, I feel it but toeay, 
that tion is certainly perfect. and com prires the only remedies I ever believed were the vty Ag 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shell take pieasure in recommending them not only be my patiente, but 
the entire medica] profession. oure truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From oneof the leading retail druggiete of West Virginia: te i. 


Wre pne 
zsens. Canpr, GILPIN .—Gents: Please send prees twelve dozen Gil Vv tie hie: 
-- moet d ote ae from all who have ae / them, and Delleve the day not fara LW 
‘We could fill eeveral pages with certifi &c., from; iment men + the co » but i to 
Jepthe Pilz tn the future, as they have in the past, reet on their plaapiior. rea et aariy ym {ved they 
baa are , by all reepectable Drugaists and Conntry Store- 
keepers throughout the United and ’ 


‘Principal Depot: CANBY, GICPIy & Co., Battturere: 








16 THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


LEVI WEINBERCER, 
No. 81 NORTH EUTAW STREET, Next Door to the Church, BALTIMORE, 


Exelusive Agent for Edwin C. Bart’s Fine New York Shoes. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY THE 


Largest Stock of First-Class Boots & Shoes in Baltimore, 


" P . 
Evtra Discount to Patrons of Husbandry. 
Our Price-List now ready for Spring and Summer. Great Reductions in Every Department. 
Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
iblic with our List (for the spring and summer of 1579) of such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
ice From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 

2, we are now enabled to offer in this List he greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 

number thousands from all parts of the l ted States, who have bought and used our qoods for years 
fe sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-man 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 

expenses, and to give them a profit. 

We doa Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 

otherwise, instead of to dealers 

We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 

of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Pest-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
,or C. O. D. by Express 
ruarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
rill exchanve or refund the money witbin six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 
Goods cheaper than any other House in the United States 


The Customer's Confidence is Never Abused. 
[2-NO BRANCH STORE, AND NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


oo" SISHES BLINDS & pp 





LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 


—-wyV RityE TO 


A. P.OR M. BB. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennial"’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
im ported stock, and Lambs of each breed forsale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpaseed by none. a ee well-marked young fowls from al! of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except horns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs. of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums bave been awarded to our 
stock at the Virginia State Faire than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer ali to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Bontor wee [yitecd for more than halfa c 

larly to all those whom we have bupplied with stock, bot & 

stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. “ 


, De rnrered Pine Fost ontee Cr iaitinore af cecoh@cam rata ree 


, and particu- 
Sohth\—aé We always eideavorte:make our 
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| OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. 
BALTIMORE. 





"Chesapeake Chemical Works, 
OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


-_>+—>+—- 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 


™ orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 


mechanical condition than heretofore. 


m_ 
* 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED, SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a n> -grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 
Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 


low price. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
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TRL HOTT & OL a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘| Chemical Ferti lizers | 


—FOR( 


GS Cotton, Pobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, & 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- ° 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully introc nersnsarercieaciremanle to the ee anters of the _ iT eed and a Been ae States. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO | 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 




















BMPIRE GUANO 





A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


‘Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES, 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction | 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
| And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


 ESESPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
| R. W. Ls RASIN & CO. 


| 
| 
| §. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, Bal 























